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VII. — "Extended" and "Remote" Deliberatives in Greek. 
By Prof. WILLIAM GARDNER HALE, 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
I. 

In his Att. Syntax, published in 1843, Kriiger (§ 54, 7, 
A. 2) in effect held that no cases of the indirect deliberative 
subjunctive were found that could not be solved by regarding 
the introductory phrases ovk e^w and the like as equivalent to 
airopSt. In 1847, Madvig, in his Synt. d. gr. Sprache, § 121, 
included, under the head of the deliberative subjunctive, two 
examples which cannot be so explained (PI. Symp. 194 and 
Isocr. 4, 44, for which see p. 160 of this paper), though he 
did not discuss them. , Aken's procedure in his Grundziige 
(1861), § 292, is similar; and so is Kiihner's, as late even 
as 1870, in the second edition of his Gr. Gramm., §§ 559, 3, 
and 394, 5. Professor Goodwin, in his Greek Moods and 
Tenses, second edition (1865), § 65, 3, treats the dependent 
clause in e^et on etirri, on the ground of its affinities, under 
the head of the final sentence, but explains it as " caused by 
the analogy of the common expression ovk e^et on (or tI) 
€177-77, equivalent to ovk olBev on eiirrj, he knows not what he 
shall say, which contains an indirect question"; and in a 
note on p. 135 of Felton's edition of the Panegyric of Isocra- 
tes he expresses the same view with more fulness, making it 
clear that the construction in his view is of deliberative origin, 
although in e^w on eling "all trace of the indirect question 
disappears." In later editions he continues to hold substan- 
tially the same view. Monro, in his Homeric Grammar (first 
edition, 1882, § 282, and at the same place in the edition of 
1 891), placed his statement, "in Attic the idiom survives in 
a few phrases, as e^et on dirt)," under the general head of 
" final relative clauses " and the specific head of " the Rela- 
tive of Purpose with the Subjunctive." 
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Such was the state of opinion, when a note in Professor 
Jebb's Philoctetes, upon opmvra . . . ouSiv' hnoirov, ob-% oo-ti? 
ap/ceo-eiev, v. 281, brought the matter into formal discussion. 
The beginning of the note reads thus : " The direct ques- 
tion is Tt? ap/cecrr) ; (deliberative, or 'interrogative' subjunc- 
tive)." In a notice of the edition, published in the Classical 
Review for April, 1891, Mr. Arthur Sidgwick comments as 
follows : " The note begins by treating the sentence as 
an oblique deliberative : but if this be right, as it • probably 
is, it should be pointed out that the construction is so 
stretched that the interrogative character is lost. The fact 
I believe to be that the deliberative construction is subtly 
modified, and three stages may be traced as follows : First 
stage, ovk yh'eiv oo-tls ap/cecreiev, ' I did not know who was to 
aid,' — truly interrogative and deliberative ; second stage, 
ovk eljfpv oaTVi apicecreiev, where the interrogative character 
is sliding into the relative ; third stage, ovSev el%ov oo-ris 
k.t.X., where the relative character of Scttis is established. 
The last usage is what we have here : it is so like the Latin 
final qui with subjunctive that few readers or commentators 
stop to notice the difference; but it certainly is not that, 
else we could say e-rre^yfra oo-rf? ayyeWoi, which we cannot 
do : it is always ayyeXel." Mr. Sidgwick appends the form 
in which he himself would have cast the note : "This is an 
extension of the deliberative construction, used after nega- 
tive sentences, which becomes at last practically equivalent 
to the final." 

In the Classical Review for July, 1891, Professor Tarbell, 
in a brief article, speaks of the construction as "the exten- 
sion of the dependent deliberative construction, after certain 
verbs, to relative clauses " ; and, a little later, he cites Soph. 
Phil. 938 (ov yap aWop ot8' orq> Xeyw) and Isocr. 21, 1 (oi 
irpo<f>do~ea><; airopS), SV r\VTi,va Xeyw virep Nt/ctou tovtovI) as 
illustrating the transition from interrogative to relative 
clauses, and adds the following : 

" By regarding dWov and irpo<pao-ea><; as proleptic, we could 
explain the dependent clauses as ordinary indirect questions, 
without detriment to the sense. Most of the other passages, 
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however, resist such treatment. The cases after eo-Tt (Soph. 
Aj. 514 efiol yap ovk4t ecrrtv ets o ti ^Xeirm ; Eur. H. F. 
1245 76/ i&) KaKcov Sr), kovk4t ecrO' otzrj reOfj) are especially 
noteworthy, because here the verb is not even capable of 
being followed by an indirect question, ovk e<rriv et? 8 ti 
fiXeirm grows by an easy transition out of ovk e-^w ek o ti, 
/8Xe7T(B, understood as meaning 'I have nothing to look to.'" 
Mr. Sidgwick's note had dealt only with optatives follow- 
ing a secondary tense. Of the fourteen examples cited in 
Mr. Tarbell's paper, a few were optatives after a secondary 
tense, but the larger part were subjunctives after a primary 
tense. Before we proceed further, it will be necessary to 
have all these examples before us, together with others that 
have been contributed since. (One example of my own find- 
ing I shall add later.) The arrangement is chronological. 
[Examples in which ov% e%w may be interpreted as equivalent 
to ov k olBa are omitted.] 

roiavra p,i)")(avr)p,aT il-€vpa>v TaXas 

@pOToi<riv ai>Tb<; ovk e^(o o-6(picrfi otw 

t»5? vvv Trapovcn}<; Tnjfiovrjs a-jraXXayw. — Ae'sch. P. V. 4^9- 

ifio\ yap ovKer ecrriv eh o ti fiXeirco 
7r\fjv (7oi). — Soph. Ai. 514. 

w \ifieves, w ■7rpof3\r)Te<i, a> ^vvovaiat, 

6i)p&v bpelatv, & %a,Tapp5>y6<i ireTpat, 

vfriv tcL8\ ov yap dXXov olS' OT<p Xeym, 

avaicKaiofiat, irapovcn rot? elmdoaiv, 

oV epy 6 irak p, eSpavev out;' 'A^tXXe<»? Soph. Phil. 936. 

6pS)vra fiev vavt, a? e%(ov evavaToXovv, 
7rao-a? /3e/3 <»o-a?, avBpa 8' ovBev evrotrov, 
oii-fc o<TTt9 apKeaeiev, oiiS' oVrt? voaov 
Ka/Mvovri crvXXdftoiTo • — Soph. Phil. 279. 

ovk e%a)i> fidcnv, 
ov&e tiv iy%a>p<ov KaKoyeiTova, 
trap o5 (ttovov ovtItvitov /3apv/3pa>T cnroKXavcretev a!p,aTi)pov • 
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0? rdv ffepfiordrav ai/idBa Kt)ictofiivav e\ice<ov 

ivdr/pOV 7ToS6? r)iri,OlO~l 

<f>v\\oi$ Karevvdaeiev. — Soph. Phil. 691. 

oip.01, irpoSeSofiai, kovkst elcrlv eXirlSes, 

oirot, rpairofievos Qdvarov 'Apyeicov <f>vya> • 

outo? yap r)v fioi /earcMpvyr) cra>T7)pta<;. — Eur. Or. 722. 

©H. "ex 6 <TT0fi, &>? jir) fiiya \eya>v p,ei£ov irddjis. 
HP. yefioo ieaic<ov Brj, kovk&t e<r0' ottov reOrj. 

— Eur. H. F. 1244. 
ovSeva yap elyov otrrt? 'ApyoOev p,oKwv 

eh "AjO<yo? aWis t<z? ifids einaTo\d<; 
Trefi^freie. — Eur. I. T. 588. 

t'iv exoov <fy>jp,7iv dyadrjv rJKeif, e<f> OTtp KvioSifiev ayvids ; 

— Ar. Eq. 1321. 1 

el Se firJTe 81 o ti p.rjTe oroiai firjre d<j>' otov Tr6\efM](ra>fiev 

e<TTl, 7TW9 OVK €K 7TfflI'T09 TpOTTOV TTjV elprjV7jV TTOllJTeOV r)/J,lV / 

— Andoc. 3. 16. 2 

c5<TT6 OV TOVTO SeSotKa p,T) OVK e\(0 O Tl 8<S eKaOTfp T&V 

(pl\(ov, av ev yevqrai, dXKa fir) ovk e%a> i/cavovs oh 8m. 

— Xen. Anab. 1, 7, 7. 

edv fiev ovv viku>o~i, ri Sei aurou? Xveiv rr/v ye<f)vpav ; ovSe 
yap av iroWal ys<f>vpai &aiv e%oifiev av oiroi (frvyovres r)p,eh 
era>6S)fiev. 'Eav 8' av r}fiei<; viK&fiev, \e\vfievt)<i t?)? yecpvpas 
ov% e^ovaiv i/ceivoi oiroi <f>vya>o-iv Xen. Anab. 2, 4, 19. 

Set fievroi roh fie\\ovo-iv av0pco7roi^ egeiv oti elafyepwviv 
eh to crreyvov tov epyacofievov Ta? iv toS viraiOpm epyaaias;. 

— Xen. Oec. 7, 20. 

t<ra>9 oZv Kal K.r)(f>io-iov dvTiKaTTjyoprfaei, ical eljei 6 ti Xeyr). 

— Lys. 6, 42. 

(\eyy is a sure emendation of Bekker's for \eyei.) 

1 Cited in the Classical Review for Febr., 1894, by Professor Sonnenschein, 
whose attention had been called to it by Mr. H. Richards. Professor Sonnen- 
schein's article appeared too late to admit of special discussion here. 

2 Contributed privately by Professor Tarbell. 
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trporepov yap oii/c e^a>v irpocftaatv e<£' ij? rov fiiov \6yov 
holriv vvvl Bia rovrov e'lXr)<pa. — Lys. 24, I. 

roiovrov Wos rjfiiv TrapeSocrav, ware . . . eKarepov; 6%eiv 
€0' oh <pi\oTip,r)0(bcnv. — Isocr. 4, 43 and 44. 

011 irpofydo-eat'; airopSi, 81 rjvriva Xeyw virep Nt/a'oi> rovrovi. 

— Isocr. 21, I. 

ov&ev ert Biolo-ei avrrn oirr/ovv r&v evOdZe ortovv yiyveo-Oai, 
iav pbvov e'Xj] orm &ia\eyr]Tai, a\Xo>? Te teal ica\w. 

— Plat. Symp. p. 194, D. 

iv ovv rfj <JvyKoip,r\<Tei rov pev ipacrrov o aicokao-Tos %inro<s 
e^ei oTi \eyy 7rpo? rov ^vio-^ov. — Plat. Phaedr. p. 255> E. 

(\eyrj is a sure emendation of Bekker's for \iyei.) 

ovk et'Xppev orov eTrCkafSoipteOa ovK orov tcparolpev. 

— Dem. 35, 25. 

ovSe pev avdpmirwv rt,<s jerjv iirl fSovai ical epyois 
<paivopevo<; cnroplfioto Si avKaKot, '6vrtv epoiptjv • 

— Theocr. 25, 218. 1 

In the Classical Review for March, 1892, under the head- 
ing of " The Subj unctive of Purpose in Relative Clauses in 
Greek," Dr. Earle, of Barnard College, combated Mr. Tar- 
bell's position, holding, as Monro had held, that the idiom in 
question is descended from a clause of purpose, — a conclu- 
sion shared, without argument, by a writer in the same 

1 Contributed to me privately by Professor Tarbell, who also points out that 

the same construction occurs in Theocr. 16, 68, if we take the subordinate clause 

as relative : 

Slfaiiai 8', S Tim Bmltuv (texopdr/WKOS ivdiD 

aiv Mo(<rais. 

Otrep <ppiaia(nv, which used to be read in Thuc. 7, 25, is generally replaced 
now by &r«j (ppAtraxriv, the reading of the Vaticanus. 

My colleague, Professor Burton, has pointed out two interesting examples in 
the New Testament, Mark 14, 14: rov iarlr rb Kard\vp:d nov, Sirov t& ir&<rx a 
fierd. t&v fiaBrfTiOV fwv ipdyia ; and Acts 21, 16 : dyovres Trap* <f ^eviadufjxv Mvd- 
aavl Tin Kinrpl(p, &p%alif p.a$Tiry (see also the footnote on p. 186). The latter 
probably touches the extreme point reached in the development of the construction. 
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journal, signing the initials J. D. to articles to be referred 
to in Part II. "The source of the error into which," as 
Mr. Earle thinks, " Mr. Tarbell and others have fallen " is 
a confusion among the three meanings of e^w, namely, " I 
have," " I know," and " I am able," and a confusion between 
the interrogative t/? and the indefinite or general relative 
o<TTt?. The examples after e'x<» in the sense of "I know," 
as well as those after similar phrases like d/irj^avw, Mr. Earle 
regards as indirectly deliberative. The examples after e%a> 
in the sense of " I have," and examples after such phrases 
as ov yap aXXov otSa, quoted above, and after such phrases as 
kovkSt elalv eXTTiSe?, he considers to be of final origin. With 
regard to a number of examples which he gives, he grants 
that it is difficult to determine whether e%o) means "have" 
or "know," and consequently to decide whether the construc- 
tion is final or deliberative, it being final in the former case, 
and deliberative in the latter. 

Mr. Earle's specific argument 1 against Mr. Tarbell's ex- 
planation appears in a brief passage which I quote verbatim : 

" Soph. Phil. 938 : vp.lv rdS', ov yap aXXov olS' oto> \eya> 
may be paraphrased ov yap aWov e^co, icaOa ol&a, ora> \eya>. 
The fact that the antecedent is here expressed seems enough 
to show that there is no relation with an indirect question. 
So Isocr. 21, 1 : 

ov irpocpdaeco? diropco, &i' ijvriva \eyco vtrep Nikiov rovrovl = 
ej(co Trp6<f>ao~iv kt\., 

where also the antecedent is expressed." 

1 A remark of Mr. Earle's, not in the nature of an argument, calls for a 
moment's notice : " As will be seen by the quotations I have made, more than 
one-half of Professor Tarbell's examples — 'of the phenomenon which had not 
been recognized by any previous grammarian ' — have been examined and dis- 
cussed by Kriiger and Goodwin." I am sure that others, like myself, would 
suppose, if they had before them only the passage which I have quoted, that 
Mr. Tarbell meant to say that no one before himself had recognized the phe- 
nomenon at all. What he actually wrote was "the phenomenon had not been 
clearly recognized, so far as I am aware, by any previous grammarian " [the 
italics are mine] ; and nobody could read the passage in its context without see- 
ing that Mr. Tarbell meant before Mr. Sidgwick, not before himself. 
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On what I have now quoted from Mr. Earle, three com- 
ments need to be made before we proceed to weigh the 
evidence. 

First, neither Mr. Tarbell nor Mr. Sidgwick (if he be 
meant among the "others") can have fallen into error 
through overlooking an "ambiguity" between " o«tti9, an 
indefinite or general relative," and " ti's introducing an 
indirect question." Whether right or wrong in their theory, 
both — as the passages which I have quoted verbatim show 
— recognized as clearly as Mr. Earle himself that, in the 
examples which illustrate what they regard as the extreme 
point of development, the connective is not an interrogative, 
but a relative. In fact, the essential point of their belief is 
that the construction has been extended from the interroga- 
tive form to the relative form. 

Secondly, I must express my dissent from the general 
attitude which is indicated in the sentence quoted from 
Mr. Earle. Nothing is surer than that extensions, and 
even new formations through association, take place in 
syntactical mechanisms, just as they do in word-meanings. 
Mr. Earle would be on no more dangerous ground if he 
were to say that our word "palace" cannot be descended 
from the name of a certain hill in Rome (to go no further 
back in the matter), because our word does not carry with 
it any idea of a hill. The fact that, in the last example, 
the antecedent is expressed, shows only that the dependent 
construction is at any rate no longer an indirect question, 
but not in the least that it did not originate in such a 
question. 

The third comment is that, if Mr. Earle's argument were 
sound, a similar argument would, in the case of several of his 
examples, destroy his own explanation. Stripped of the indi- 
vidual form which it takes in this particular place, his canon 
would have to read somewhat as follo'ws : If in a given exam- 
ple the full apparatus and full force of a given known con- 
struction do not exist, then the construction found in the 
example can have no relation with that known construction. 
What then becomes of the example in Orestes 722, which 
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Mr. Earle pronounces "another instance of the purpose- 
construction " ? It runs as follows : kovkst eUrlv eX-iriSes, 
ottoi Tpa7r6/j.evo<; ffdvarov 'Apyeiwv cpvyoo, "there are no longer 
any hopes to which I may turn and escape death at the hands 
of the Arrives." The main sentence denies the existence of 
hopes. But hopes, we might make answer to Mr. Earle, do 
not exist in order that one may escape. Inasmuch, then, as 
the thought, though similar, is not identical with that of the 
purpose clause, there could — on Mr. Earle's canon — be no 
relation between this example and the construction of pur- 
pose. 

But a positive refutation of this position can, I think, be 
given. Questions like cur gaudeam, in the sense of why 
should I rejoice, are well known. But there can be no doubt 
that in clauses of the common type seen in nihil est cur gau- 
deas or nihil est quod gaudeas, " there is no reason why yott 
should rejoice" the introductory word is a relative, not an 
interrogative. It is, in fact, an interrogative turned relative, 1 
— in other words, an example of a phenomenon exactly par- 
allel, so far as this part of the mechanism is concerned, with 
the phenomenon contended for by Mr. Tarbell. 

This evidence — if it be thought to be evidence — of the 
unvalidity of Mr. Earle's argument undoes his work ; but it 
of course does not solve the question. 

Now it would seem to me entirely possible and natural 
that such a construction as the one under discussion should 
have been derived from either of the two sources claimed for 
it. From the deliberative question "to whom shall I speak" 
could easily come the chain of combinations, " I am at a loss 
to whom to speak," " I do not know to whom to speak," " I 
have no one to whom to speak," " there is no one to whom 
to speak," and even, at the extreme, "there is a man to whom 
to speak," — a construction not identical with that of pur- 
pose, but near enough to it to remind one of it. On the other 
hand, from the combination " he has built a bridge by which 
we may escape " could easily arise the combination " there is 

1 Such is, in my conception, the simple explanation of a much misunderstood 
construction. 
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a bridge by which we may escape," and, finally, " there is no 
bridge by which we may escape." Or, quite possibly, a more 
direct way could be struck out. Under the feeling " I must 
get me a weapon with which to defend myself," one might 
say " I have no weapon with which to defend myself." But, 
in either case, there is an extension. The alternatives be- 
tween which we have to choose are not a plain clause of 
purpose and an extended construction of deliberation, but 
an extended clause of purpose and an extended deliberative 
clause. 

What evidence, now, can be found to decide between these 
two rival theories, both of which are antecedently rational ? 

Three kinds of evidence might be looked for, turning upon 
three things which have to be accounted for; namely, (1) the 
range of introductory expressions after which the construc- 
tion occurs, (2) the chronological order in which the various 
classes under this range are found to stand, and (3) the form 
of the construction. 

(1) We are of course not dealing with the obvious cases 
of deliberative questions after verbs like a/irj^ava), airopot or 
its opposite eviropcb, but with the construction after such 
phrases as in ovk e^« iKavovt ot? &a>, ov yap aXXov 018a or<p 
\ey.co, /cov/cer elcrlv eXiriBes ottol Tpairo/jievos Odvarov <j)vya>, 
egei on \eyrj, etc. All of these with one exception (Ar. Eq. 
1 321) come under the head of the expression either of the 
existence of a difficulty, or (its opposite) the absence of a 
difficulty (existence of a means). Now this limitation is 
intelligible, if the construction is descended from that com- 
mon form of the expression of difficulty, the question of 
perplexity, which is a shade of the deliberative subjunctive. 
It never got wholly out of sight of its starting-point. It 
could not be used, e.g. after a verb like " I give," " I send," 
"I appoint," for there is in the meaning of these verbs 
nothing to suggest anything like perplexity or difficulty. 
But, on the other hand, it is quite impossible to understand, 
on Mr. Earle's theory, why, after these and countless other 
verbs which are constantly being followed by purpose-clauses, 
the construction in question never appears. 
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(2) The second point at which evidence might perhaps be 
found is in the historical relation of the two kinds of expres- 
sions after which, with the exception already noted, the con- 
struction occurs ; viz. the expression of the existence of a 
difficulty (" I am at a loss," etc.) and the expression of the 
existence of a means. Not only do 19 examples out of a 
total of 25 belong under the former type, but, with the same 
exception from Aristophanes, all the earlier examples belong 
to it down to the last from Xenophon, — which indeed, as the 
statement of the necessity of the procuring of a means, is not 
far removed, and forms the transition to the new type (" we 
have no means," "we must have a means," "we have a 
means "). This state of things, while not absolutely impos- 
sible upon the theory that the construction originates in a 
final clause, is yet, upon that theory, improbable, while it is 
precisely what we should look for upon the theory of a 
development from the deliberative subjunctive, as sketched 
in detail above. 

(3) The third possible evidence lies in the form of the 
construction. And here, as it seems to me, Mr. Earle's 
theory receives its death-stroke. In all the examples of the 
subjunctive that have been cited on either side (with the ex- 
ception of a single one from Hesiod, which I shall presently 
show to be of a different character), the mode, is unattended 
by av or «e. Yet, practically speaking, the clause of purpose 
introduced by the relative pronoun (the construction after 
iva or 8<f>pa is of course a different affair) took a subjunctive 
with av or «e, or a future indicative, the former prevailing 
in Homer, the latter winning an almost complete triumph 
later. The subjunctive in T 459 (=T 287), 

etcBore, ical rifirjv avorive/Mev ijv tlv eoucev, 
r\ re xal ia-a-ofievoKTi /Mer avdpdnroiat ireXrjrai, 

is said by Professor Goodwin, M. T. § 568, to be the only 
case of the relative with the subjunctive without «e in such 
sentences in Homer. The exact force of the mode in this 
example is hard to determine, and I am willing, so far as our 
argument is concerned, that it should be classed as final. 
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We may even grant the case a 334, placed under this head 
by Delbriick and Monro, 

fit] Tt'9 rot, raya "Ipov dfieivav a\\o? avaarg, 
o? Tt? <r dfi<f>l icdpij KeKoirw<} %e/oo"t cri^apycnv 
Ba>fiaro<; eKirep.y]rr}cn <j>opv!;a<; aifiart, ttoW<S, 

though it is possible that the relative clause is only a con- 
tinuation of the expression of warning ("look to it that 
another does not arise and "), or that it is only an expression 
of expectation without dv 1 (so Ameis-Hentze). But, even If 
these cases are sound, they are but two 2 against a very large 
number. 

Now if the construction under examination were a devel- 
opment from the relative clause of purpose, it would do one 
of three things. It would, in conformity with ordinary Attic 
usage, appear with the future indicative for its mode ; or it 
would appear with the indicative in some examples and the 
subjunctive with dv or ice in others ; or, at the extreme, it 
would appear with the future indicative in some examples, 
the subjunctive with dv or ice in some others, and, just con- 
ceivably in a very small proportion of cases, with the sub- 
junctive without dv or ice. Instead, however, of doing any 
of these things, it appears in every case with the subjunctive, 
and, in no case that properly belongs under the head which 
we are considering, with dv or ice. This state of affairs would, 
humanly speaking, be impossible if the construction had 
originated in a clause of purpose, whereas it is precisely what 
is to be expected if the clause originated in a deliberative 
subjunctive. 

It remains to speak of the one case which Mr. Earle 
adduces that does not properly fall under the present head. 
In this example, which is from Hesiod Op. 57 (Swcro) icaicbv 
c5 icev aTravre*} | Tepirfovrai), not only is the introductory ex- 
pression different from any that we have seen, but the 
dependent clause contains a icev. These two facts sever it 

1 See a similar subjunctive with k(v, in 8 754, p. 170, below. 

2 I see no sufficient reason for regarding the verb in old tis . . . 6a.vpA.a<rcTai in 
2 467 as a subjunctive, as Monro is inclined to do. 
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from all the other examples, and reduce it to the ordinary 
construction of the earlier clause of purpose, as commonly 
treated. Out of such cases as this, had they occurred fre- 
quently, a construction similar to that which has been under 
discussion, only with av, not without it, might indeed have 
been developed, but was not. And, if it had been, it would 
not have been confined within the narrow range to which the 
Extended Deliberative Subjunctive is confined ; nor would it 
have stopped at the stage of development represented by the 
subjunctive with av or «e, but, like the construction of pur- 
pose itself, would have passed on to the stage seen in the 
Attic construction with the future indicative. 

These objections were urged by myself, in a discussion 
which took place at the meeting of the American Philological 
Association in the summer of 1892, at the conclusion of the 
reading of Mr. Earle's "Notes on the Subjunctive of Pur- 
pose in Relative Clauses in Greek." Mr. Earle's paper was 
printed in abstract in the Proceedings for that year. One 
phrase in it, in the form in which it was published, seems to 
point to a conceivable means of escape from the argument 
which I have given. For this reason, and also because the 
paper gives a clearer idea of Mr. Earle's conception of the 
prototype of the Attic idiom than did his article in the Clas- 
sical Review, I reprint it here in full. 

The paper contained an examination of the idiom oik i<rri (jimh), or oiic %x u > 
6s (8itt« or rel. adv.) and subj. (or opt. aft. secondary tense). The prototype of 
the Attic idiom was sought in Homeric Greek: cf. //. 21, m sqq., II. 19, 355-7, 
II. 6, 450 sqq., //. 4, 164, II. 21, 103 sq., Od. 6, 201 sqq., II. 3, 459 sq., Od. 15, 
310 sq., with Soph. Ai. 514 sq., Eur. H. F. 1245, Xen. Anab. 1. 7, 7, Eur. Or. 
722 sq. (For other examples from Attic Greek, see Class. Rev. Vol. VI, pp. 93-5.) 
It was suggested that "the gradual obsolescence of the subjunctive which can be 
traced in Ionic and Attic Greek, in what Weber calls ' unvollstandige Finalsatze ' 
with dVws, seems to have gone hand in hand with a similar obsolescence in the 
kindred relative final-clauses" (i.e. relative in the more restricted sense). In 
this process the finite construction of the rel. clause may have been influenced 
by the use of the fut. particip. to express purpose after verbs of motion, a usage 
so extensive in Ionic Greek that in Hdt. viii-ix, which, according to my examina- 
tion, contain not a single fut. rel. clause of purpose, and no certain instance of the 
oAk Hx^i *»« constr. with (so-called) final subjunct., we find the fut. part, in all 
17 times. — " In such a sweeping away of the subjunctive constr. we must seek an 
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explanation of a survival as certain as the oi5k %x u *>™ (*) constr. appears to be, 
examined from the point of view of historical syntax. It is here that Goodwin's 
remark is suggestive. If, instead of saying that the construction in question 
' may be explained 'by the analogy of the indirect deliberative, we say that it is 
to be explained from the essential nature of the subjunct., traced in its develop- 
ment in Homer, and found again, in perhaps still further development, in Attic 
Greek, as a survival, sometimes obscured and confused by the indirect deliberative, 
the similar form of which served to prevent it from sharing the fate of its com- 
panion relative clauses of purpose. If we put the case in this form (pointing out 
in our support the triple ambiguity o(ex eiy anc ' the ambiguity of Sims'), we shall, 
it seems to me, be as near the truth as we are likely to get in so subtle a matter." 
[The writer did not make himself responsible for any particular theory of the 
original meaning of the Greek subjunctive. He does not, however, wish himself 
to be considered as favoring the putting on the same footing, though they may 
both for convenience' sake be classed as " final," such subjunctives as those which 
are discussed above, and the final subjunctive developed from the independent 
hortatory subjunctive. 1 Cf. Eur. Suppl. 1232, with Soph. Antig. 1332 sq., 1 184 sq.] 

From the fact that Mr. Earle printed his paper, it is to be 
presumed that, in spite of the evidence pointed out, in our 
oral discussion, as afforded by the absence of av or xe, he 
continued to hold his opinion. If that is so, there are but 
two forms in which it would be conceivably possible to hold 
it. These would be somewhat as follows : (i) The construc- 
tion in question was originally expressed by the bare sub- 
junctive, at a time (this must have been weir back of the 
Homeric age ; yet no example occurs in Homer) when the 
bare subjunctive was the form employed in the relative clause 
of purpose ; but, while other clauses of purpose passed on 
to the stage at which av or «e was used, and then to the 
stage in which the future indicative was used, these particu- 
lar clauses were held to their earliest form by their close 
resemblance to the indirect deliberative question ; or (2) the 
construction began at a time when the relative clause of 
purpose took the subjunctive with av or ice, but, when this 

1 I have endeavored to prove, in a paper printed in abstract in the Proceedings 
of the American Philological Association for 1892, that the subjunctive with &v or 
xe in the relative final clause is not of " hortatory " origin, but expressed originally 
simply something reckoned upon (" future " or " prospective " subjunctive). This 
view, though not the one put forth by Delbruck, seems to me to be necessary, 
and also to have the distinct merit of bridging the chasm which would otherwise 
exist between the Homeric idiom and the Attic. 
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clause passed on to the stage in which the future indicative 
was employed, it remained in the subjunctive, and also shook 
off its av or «e, on account of its close resemblance to the 
indirect deliberative question. In either case, Mr. Earle's 
phrase ought not to be "sometimes obscured and confused 
by the indirect deliberative," but "completely obscured and 
overpowered by the indirect deliberative." The phrase, how- 
ever, is unimportant. What is important is that to grant 
either of these alternatives is to grant a closer resemblance 
between our examples and the indirect deliberative than be- 
tween our examples and the clause of purpose ; and to do 
this is to surrender the case entirely. 

The passage in brackets in Mr. Earle's paper might per- 
haps at first sight appear to undo my objection to his theory, 
inasmuch as he would not speak of the prototype of the con- 
struction as being strictly " final." It becomes necessary, 
then, to examine the examples which he cites from Homer, 
to see what is the concrete starting-point which he has in 
mind. They are here presented in an order intended to show 
their relationship ; and I add several (marked by the word 
"additional") for further illustration. 

A. 

aXKa fioi e5 0' viroOev ical dp,' r)yep,6v ea&Xov oiraaaov, 
0? ice fie Kel a dydyr) • — 3 IO. 

ADDITIONAL. 

a\V aye fioi SoVe vrja 0of)v ical eiieoa eraipov;, 

01 k4 fioi ev0a ical evda hiairprjaaai&i, icekevOov. — B 212. 

B. 

ADDITIONAL. 

Keivof B' aS 7repl Ktjpi fiaKapraro^ e^o^ov aWcov, 
o? ice cr ieSvoia-i ftptcraf oIkovS aydyrjTai. — f 158. 

ADDITIONAL. 

earai ftdv, or av aire <j>l\7)V yXavKmiriSa eiirr}. — ® 373. 
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eo-aerai r)/x,ap, 6V av iror oXmXr/ "IXto? Iprj 

icaX Tipia/ios ical Xab<; evpfieXm Tipidfioio, 

Zeu? Be <r<pi K.povl8r}<; vyfri£vyo<s, aldept valav, 

avrb<; eTTiaaeirjcriv epefivrjv alylBa iraaiv 

ttjoS' dirdrr)<; Korecov. to, fiev ecro-erai ovk aTekeo-ra. 

— A 164. 
eaaerai r)p,ap, or av iror bXcoXj) "IXto? Iprj 
ical Tlpiafio<; Kal Xab<; evppeXlco Uptdfioio. — Z 448. 

ov% opdqs, olo<! ical e'761) KaXbf re fieya? re ; 

7raT/3o? 0" eifi dyadolo, 6ed Be fie yeivaro fiijrrjp • 

dXX eirt, toi ical ifiol ddvaros ical fiolpa Kparairj. 

ecro-erai i) r)a><; rj BeiXrj rj fieaov rffiap, 

oTnrore tis ical ifielo "Apei iic Ov/ibv eXr/rai, 

rj 6 ye Bovpl ftaXmv r) dirb vevprjcptv oiarm. — <& 108. 

C. 

(TTTjTe fioi, dfifyiiroXoi, • irocre (pevyere (pcora IBovaai ; 

r) firj ttov riva Bvafievemv c^daO* efifievai avBp&v ; 

ovk e<70' ovtos dvrjp Biepbf /3pord?, oiiBe yevr/rai, 

o? icev <£>airjica)v avBp&v e? yalav Zktjtcu 

BrjiorrJTa (fyepeov fiaXa yap (piXoi dOavdroicnv. — f 1 99. 

oi yap bid 
nrdyyy 0eol<; (iatcdpeo~o~i yovrjv 'Apic€io~idBao 
ejfOeaff, aXX' en ttov rt? eirecrcreTai, o? Kev eyrioiv 
Bdofiard ff vtyepecpea ical diroirpodv irlova<; dypovs. 

-S754- 

ADDITIONAL. 

el yap k ev vvcrcrr} ye irape^eXda-rjo-da Bimxeov, 
ovk eo~6\ #9 Ke a eXrjcri fieraXfievo'; oiBe irapeX0r), 
oiiS" e'i Kev fieroTnaBev 'Apeiova Biov eXavvoi. — "V 344. 

ADDITIONAL. 

Kovptj 'I/eapt'oto, ireplfypov Ur/veXoireia, 

ddpaei, fir] toi ravra fierd <f>peo-l <jr\cn fieXovrtav. 

ovk eo-0' o5to? avr/p, ovB' eaaerai, ovBe yevrjrai, 

2? Kev Tr/Xefid^m am viei %elpa<; eiroiaei 

£o>oi>to9 y ifieOev Kal eirl %6ovl BepKOfievoio. — ir 435* 
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ADDITIONAL. 

ov yap Tt? eo~riv 0? irdpotd' alptjaerai 
ttjv ar)v d'xpeiov Svvapuv dvr JLvpvo-0ea><;. 

— Eur. Heracleid. 57. 

D. 

<5? dpa fuv Tlpidfioto 7rpoo-r)v8a <f>ai8ifio<; v/0'9 
\io-o~6/Mevo<; iireecraiv, ajieiXiKTOv 6" oV' dtcovaev • 
vijTrie, p,r\ jiov diroiva Trufaavaiceo fir)8' dyopeve 1 
trplv (lev yap UarpoKXov eirunrelv aicnfiov ?ip>ap, 
rofypa tI fioi ire$>t,he<r6ai ivl (ftpeal <f>l\repov fjev 
Tpcocov, Kal ttoWoik; £&>oii? e\ov r)8e irepaaaa 1 
vvv 8' oiiK eo-0', o? Tt? Odvarov <f>vyr), ov ice 0eo<} ye 
lXiov irpoirdpoiQev ip.fj<; ev %epo-t fidX-yaw, 
Kal irdvTtov Tptotov, irepi o" aS Tlpidp.ot.6 ye irai8<ov. 

— O97. 
E. 

vfiel<; 8' 'ApyeiTjv 'KXevrjv Kal Krrjfia0' dfi airy 

I«Sot€, Kal n/Mrjv dirorivefiev, fy riv eoiKev, 

i] re Kal eaaofievoiai fier dvdpwiroicn tt4\i)tcu. — T 458. 

The examples in group A convey " purpose " in the ordi- 
nary full sense of the grammatical term (being expressible in 
Attic by the relative with the future indicative), and thereby 
differ radically in force, as well as in form (namely, in being 
accompanied by ksv) and in the nature of the words which 
they follow, from the idiom we are studying. 

The examples in group B are all simply prophetic in mean- 
ing ("happy is he that shall . . . ," "the day will come when 
. . . shall "), which characteristic is wholly absent from the 
idiom we are studying. In one example only, <l> in, is dv 
or Ke wanting, and — to say nothing of the necessities of the 
meaning — the presence of dv in the parallel passages, © 373, 
A 164, and Z 448, shows that the subjunctive here is of the 
same nature as in the rest. 

In group C we get examples the first of which, but for the 
presence of dv or «e, would seem at first glance to be parallel 
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to those we are investigating. But the resemblance is purely 
superficial. In the idiom which we are studying, the prevail- 
ing type of the earlier examples is the negation of the exist- 
ence, or the assertion of the restriction of the existence, of a 
means for carrying out an act which the speaker wills. " I 
must escape this suffering — there is no means," "I must 
look to some one — there is none but you," "I must escape 
death — there is no hope," — such is the cast of all the exam- 
ples before Xenophon, excepting two only, namely, the second 
one from Euripides, and the one from Aristophanes. In the 
former, the idea of impossibility, which in other examples has 
been present by inference, is the sole idea conveyed. The 
later growth of the construction might have proceeded along 
this line ; but it did not. The construction broadens in scope, 
in that it comes to be used with the third person as well as 
with the first, in this case having the power of expressing an 
act willed by a third person, not by the speaker. In the case 
of the example Eq. 1321, too, the will expressed is not that 
of the speaker, but is an echo of a command just given by 
the person addressed. But here and elsewhere, in all the 
examples that have thus far appeared, saving only the sec- 
ond from Euripides, the idea of will, of demand, of aim, is 
always present. The latter example, then, represents merely 
a quickly arrested side-growth, and the typical construction 
may be described as involving the expression of the will of 
the speaker himself or of the subject of the main sentence. 
Now in the subjunctive examples under C (to say nothing 
of the presence of icev), the act of the verb is not willed by 
any one ; while, on the other hand, the indicative example 
which I have added shows how different the after-fate of this 
construction is from that of the one which we are studying. 

The example under D differs from those under C in that 
the element of will does appear. Achilles says, in answer 
to Lycaon's prayer for mercy, "there is no man that shall 
escape," or, in substance, " it is my will that no man shall 
escape." But this does not correspond to the examples 
of our idiom. Orestes, in the example from Euripides, Or. 
722, does not mean " it is my will that I shall not escape 
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death." Achilles denies the existence of any such impulse 
as is suggested in (j>vyr). Orestes expresses, in <pvya>, the 
actual existence of an impulse, and denies only the existence 
of a means for carrying it out. 

As for the example under E, though I have already expressed 
myself as ready to concede it, so far as our present argument 
is concerned, as a final clause, I should not be able to follow 
the thought of any one who found a closer resemblance be- 
tween such a sentence and oi> Trpocpdcreco? diropS), oV rjvriva 
\ey&> than between the latter and ovk diropSi hi tfvriva irpo- 
(pao-iv Xeyw, or between such a sentence and ov yap dXXov 
o2S' oTtp Xeyw than between the latter and ovk olb" orm Xeyco. 

As for the phrase "the gradual obsolescence of the subjunc- 
tive . ... in the kindred relative final-clauses," as Mr. Earle 
puts it, I should like to suggest the greater accuracy of some 
less mechanical phrase, such as " the completion of the pas- 
sage of the form from the older expression of futurity to the 
newer, of which hints had already been given in Homer." 
And as for the phrase " examined from the point of view of 
historical syntax," — a phrase in itself calculated to array all 
good men on the side of the theory of which it is used, — it 
seems to me simply out of place. The one thing that has 
been lacking has been a rigorous examination of the question 
from precisely this point of view. 

Next, — for the question involves details that call for great 
patience, — I have to add several examples confirmatory of 
the theory of the existence of an Extended Deliberative, and 
to discuss a part of them. 

The following from Gothic and Old English, which I owe 
to my colleague, Professor Blackburn, illustrate incontestably 
the subordination of a deliberative. The connectives are still 
interrogatives ; for, at this early date, hwa had not yet taken 
upon itself the relative function. In the case of the example 
from Old English, it might possibly be urged that the form 
of the Greek has been retained, and that the meaning of ovk 
exovo-iv is "they know not," but a similar explanation would 
hardly be reasonable in the case of the example from Beo- 
wulf. 
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And hig nabbat> hwaet hig eton. — Matth. 15, 32. (Greek 
ovk e^ovatv ti <f>dya>aiv, Vulg. et non habent quod man- 
ducent.) 

Nah hwa sweord wege. — Beowulf, 2252 (3). (=non habeo 
guis ensem ferat.) 1 

The following has not appeared in the controversy : 

aWov 5' ov rev olSa, rev av kKvto. rev^ea Bva>. — % 192. 2 

If sound, it is of great importance, as proving, of itself 
alone, the interrogative origin of our idiom. But the pres- 
ence of av is unexpected, and this fact, together with the use 
of the interrogative, might be thought to throw suspicion 
upon the state of the text. What we ought to think upon 
this point will best appear in connection with the discussion 
of certain examples of a type ovk eo-riv oVeo? with the future 
indicative, — at first sight identical in form, except for the 
mode, with the extended deliberative, — which still demand 
consideration. 

In two of the groups below I add, for further light, exam- 
ples with other tenses of the indicative. 

A. 

ovk eo-0' 07T6i)9 oi/ret av hevp ekOovra fie. — Soph. Ant. 329. 

ovk av yevoiro tov0\ 07rw? iycb \a/3d>v 

arf/ieia Toiavr, ov <f>ava> roifiov yevo$. — Soph. O. T. 1058. 

tovt ovk eau otratf itot et? e/ie 
rovveiBos e^eii evBiKco<s oveiBiaai. — Soph. Phil. 522. 

ov yap rt? eo-riv o? irdpoid' a!prjo~eTai 

ttjv o-rjv a%peiov Bvva/iiv avT* Evpvcr0e«i>?. — Eur. Heracl. 57- 

ol S' iv rat? fiovap^tai 1 ; ovret;, ovk e^pine? orm <f>dovr)o-ova-i, 
iraVTOOv a><; olov r eVrrt to, f3eK.ri.aTa -npdnovaiv. — Isocr. 3. 18. 

1 The resemblance of the Greek idiom to such examples as nee quid speraret 
habebat, Verg. Eel. 2, 2, nil habeo quod agam, Hor. Sat. I, 9, 19, is obvious, and 
suggests an interesting question of parallel growth or imitation. 

2 La Roche, Diintzer, Ameis-Hentze, and Nauck all give the verse as it is here 
printed, though various ways of substituting a relative for the interrogative rev 
have been suggested. 
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ov yap eo~0' oirov 
\6y<ov aicovaai ^&v -wot qdeXtja ep,a>v. — Soph. Ai. 1069. 

B. 

ov yap eaff oircof ttoKiv 
Ketmjv ipeiyjf€i<!. — Soph. O. C. 1372. 

raiJTT)v ttot ovk eo-0' a>s en tfoaav yapefc. 

— Soph. Ant. 750. 
oi yap eaff '6irov fi o\et?. — Soph. 0. T. 448. 
ovk eo~ff 27ro>5 ovk el o~i) yevvdSas avrfp. — Ar. Ran. 640. 

ov yhp ecrff' oireoi 
SB' ovk , Opeo-Trj<; eo-0 1 6 Trpoo-<p<ova>v c/ie. — Soph. El. 1479- 

ovk eo-ff ottws ov iriarbv ef vfi&v inepov 
i^r/yay e? toB' a\o-o<;. — Soph. O. C. 97. 

ovk eo~nv 07t<b? ev tivi p,ucpa> 

Beciroiva %okov Karairavaet,. — Eur. Med. 171. 

ovk eo-rtv jjrts tovt hv 'EWt/vI? yvvrj 
erkr) iroff '. — Eur. Med. 1 339. 



ovk eariv aiKtafi ovBe firj^dvrjfi or<p 

nrpoTpertyerai p,e Zev<; yeywvtjaat, rdBe, 

Trplv av )(a\aadfj Bea/id Xv/iavrijpia. — Aesch. P. V. 989. 

D. 

voael Be fioi 7r/>oVa? <tto\o?, ovB' evi 

(ppovrlSo's ey)(0<; 

o» rt? aXegerai. — Soph. Q. T. 168. 

TavTy ireXd^ei vav/3dri)<; oiiBeh bkcov • 
ov yap Tts '6pfio<! eanv, ovB' Stroi ifKeav 
el-e(4Tro\i]o-ei KepSo?, rj gevdxrerai. — Soph. Phil. 301. 

yfrevBeovv^co'; ere Balfiove 1 } Tlpop,r)0ea 

KaXovaiv ■ ai/rbv yap ere Bel irpo/nrjOew; 

tircp T/307T&) Ttjo-S' eKKv\ia-6i]o-ei rv^Vf- — Aesch. P. V. 85. 
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In the examples with the future indicative in the first three 
groups of clauses, the mechanism is simply a negatived state- 
ment with regard to futurity. The evidence of this is to be 
seen in some of the examples, otherwise of the same nature, 
in which a negatived statement for the present or past is 
used, as in the last under A (" there is no point in which in 
life he was ever willing to listen to my words "), or as in El. 
1480 under B (" there is no way in which this is not Ores- 
tes "). In no example is there that feeling of demand which 
we found to be characteristic of the extended deliberative, 
and to be present in every example of that idiom excepting 
one. Even in the sentence from Isocrates under A, which 
might at first sight (especially if one translated by the phrase 
"having no one to envy") appear to resemble the subjunctive 
idiom, this element is lacking, since the meaning appears to 
be simply "there being no one whose station in life will (=is 
of a kind to) lead to envy." 1 

Under this general identity of mechanism, however, the 
three groups differ in that the first expresses only an un- 
shaded statement of expected future or actual present or 
past fact (" you will not see me coming hither again "), while 
the second expresses impossibility ("you cannot take the 
city "), and the third expresses resolve (" Zeus shall never 
force me to utter this " — the cry of the speaker as he steels 
himself against yielding. Cf. the resolve of Achilles ex- 
pressed in the independent indicative in A 88 : ov Tt? e'yiteO 
^coi'TO? Kal iirl ^dovl SepKOfievoio j crol Koikrjs irapa vrjvcrl 
ftapeia*; ■yelpa? itrolcret, \ a-vfiiravrav &ava&v). 

The examples under D (doubtless many more remain to be 
noticed) clearly differ from those printed above them in that 
they do express an act demanded by some one. They are 
therefore identical in character with the examples of the Ex- 
tended Deliberative, and might equally well be written with 
the subjunctive. On the other hand, they are precisely such 

1 If any, however, take a different view of this example, they will properly 
regard it as an instance of a side-branch from the idiom seen under D, bearing 
the same relation to that idiom which the example from Euripides bore to all the 
other examples of the extended deliberative. 
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examples as one would expect to find if one had information 
that the Greek had developed an extended clause of purpose 
of the class to which Mr. Earle and J. D. supposed the sub- 
junctive examples to belong. 

That such a development is antecedently perfectly possible 
I have already said. But so is also a development from the 
deliberative future indicative, parallel to that of the subjunc- 
tive examples from the deliberative subjunctive. Examples 
of the independent deliberative future indicative, as in Aesch. 
Ag. 1362 and 1367, are common enough. But examples are 
not rare of the dependent clause, as in Soph. O. C. 1742 
(27TW5 p.oXovp.eff e? ho flow; | ovk e%a>), Theocr. 16, 16 {irodev 
ottrereu adpel | apyvpov), and 17, 10 {iratrTaivet, . . . irodev 
ap^erat, epyov), and Plat. Gorg. 521 B (ovk e^et ort, j^prjuerai 
avTol?. Cf. the corresponding subjunctive in Rep. 368 B, 
airop5> '6n j^prjaafiai, and Euthyd. 287 C, ovk €%co oti %prjo-a)- 
fiai). As there is a simple dependent deliberative future 
indicative, so there might also be an extended deliberative 
of the same mode and tense. 

Which of these two possible origins is the real one ? I see 
no means of reaching an absolute decision. Probability, how- 
ever, appears to point to the second rather than to the first. 
In the case of the subjunctive idiom we have found positive 
evidence for belief in a deliberative origin. Unless there is 
positive evidence forthcoming for a different origin in the 
case of the indicative idiom, it will be sound method not to 
assign it to a different cause. The Greek consciousness of 
the kinship of the force of the subjunctive idiom with that of 
the deliberative subjunctive has kept the mode, in spite of the 
approach of the meaning toward that of purpose, from pass- 
ing over into the mode of purpose, and has kept the formula 
very nearly confined to the expression of the existence or 
non-existence of a difficulty. Within this range of meaning, 
then, within which our indicative examples also are confined, 
the Greek feeling for the quasi-deliberative form was clearly 
stronger than for the quasi-final form, and the Greek mind 
is likely, therefore, in using an indicative, to have fallen 
upon the practically identical deliberative idiom rather than 
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upon the idiom of the final clause. In default, then, of out- 
side evidence for the final clause, — which, up to the present 
time, I have not found, — I should regard the whole group 
of phenomena, subjunctive and indicative alike, as of deliber- 
ative origin. 1 

The examples of the unquestionable dependent deliberative 
indicative which in this last discusssion we have seen (p. 177) 
bear upon the question of the genuineness of the dependent 
rev av . . . $va> in Homer 2 192. The subjunctive with av 
or Ke is, in most idioms, either a forerunner of, or an ever-, 
possible substitute for, the future indicative. Even, then, 
if no other examples of the dependent deliberative subjunc- 
tive with av or ice appeared, this example should not sur- 
prise us. But other cases do appear, as in N 741, evOev K 
av fiaXa iracrav ein^paauaiiieOa fiovkrjv, \ rj icev ivl vqe<r<n 
TroKvKKrjicn, Treo-m/iev, \ ai k eOe\r)(ri #eo? ho/xevai /cpaTO*;, -q 
Kev eireira | Trap vrjav e\dafiev cnrrffiove';, and I 618, afia 8 
r/oi <f>aivo/j,evr)(j)iv \ cppacra-o/MeO' , r\ Ke vecofieO' i<p' rjfieTep', r) ice 
p,eva>n,ev. (Cf. A 14, where 07rws earai rdhe epya after 
<f>pa%a>fieff' is shown by the context to mean " how these 
things shall be," not "how they will be," and therefore 
forms the connecting link with the dependent deliberative 
indicative as seen in Attic.) 2 

The text in % 192 is therefore not invalidated by the em- 
ployment of Ke. Nor is it invalidated by the use of the inter- 
rogative rev, since such a cast of the sentence, seen already 
above in the case of Old English, forms precisely the first 
stage which one must assume for the development of the 
Greek idiom with the bare subjunctive, which, on indepen- 
dent grounds, we have found to be an extended deliberative. 
The text is therefore sound, and adds strength to a case 
already strong. 

1 Cobet, Collectanea Critica, p. 137, takes the dependent clause in Aesch. P. V. 
85, above, as equalling quo facto . . ., probably having in mind the interrogative 
force. Dindorf, Lex. Aeschyleum, s.v. Sorts, uses the phrase " in interrogatione 
indirecta " in citing the same passage. 

2 The general view is that the deliberative subjunctive with &v does not occur 
in Attic. So Baumlein, Untersuchungen, p. 184, and Kiihner, Gr. Gramm. § 394, 
Anm. 4. 
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I regard the evidence, then, as being conclusive in favor 
of the view held substantially in common by Goodwin, Jebb, 
Tarbell, Verrall (by implication from his note upon Aesch. 
Ag. 620), and Sidgwick, against the view of Monro, Earle, 
and "J. D." 

Monro's view appears only in the sentence already quoted. 
The views of Sidgwick and J. D. appear only incidentally, and 
without argument, in their discussion of the optative idiom, 
and will therefore require no separate consideration. 

II. 

The certainty which has apparently been reached with 
regard to the history of the subjunctive idiom does not 
extend to the history of the optative idiom seen in ovk eo-0' 
07T»? Xegai/u, etc., to which we now pass. The result of our 
examination will be, I think, the disproof, in any case and 
finally, of one of the two contending views. The other view 
will be shown to have strong arguments in its favor, but a 
certain difficulty — not necessarily finally insoluble — will still 
remain. 

Madvig appears not to discuss the optative idiom. Kriiger 
(II. § 54, 3, 8) assumes the omission of av in eight examples 
from the Attic stage (see also I. § 54, 14, A. 4). G. Wolff 
(Rh. M. 1863, pp. 602-6) inclines to emend all independent 
examples by inserting av or reading a subjunctive. Goodwin 
(M. and T. § 50, 2, N. 1, of the editions between i860 and 1890, 
and § 241 of the new edition) regards the dependent examples 
as "conditionals" or "potentials" without av; and this was 
the generally accepted theory, down to the year 1881. 

The participants in the debate which began with that year 
have been Mr. Sidgwick, Professor Jebb (in his note on Soph. 
O. C. 170, and Appendix I.), Mr. Verrall (in his note on Aesch. 
Ag. 620), Mr. Jerram (in the note on v. 52 in his edition of 
the Alcestis of Euripides), Mr. Earle (Classical Review for 
March, 1892), and a writer in the same journal signing the 
initials J. D. to articles in the numbers for December, 1892, 
and March, 1893. Professor Wecklein has also expressed his 
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opinion in a review of Mr. Sidgwick's Choephoroi in the Berl. 
Phil. Wo.chenschr. for 1885, p. 487 seq., and, incidentally, in 
the Jahresbericht LXXI. (1892), p. 181. 

Mr. Sidgwick's views were first put forth in his school 
editions of the Agamemnon (1881) and the Choephoroi (1884), 
Appendix I. The substance of them may be seen in the 
following passages, which in substance are common to both 
books : 

" Now, it must be plain, considering these examples all in 
a lump, that what they vary from is not the optative with dv, 
but the interrogative subjunctive, or, as it is usually called, 
the deliberative. The subjunctive might be substituted for 
the optative in all these instances : and in the first two it is 
usually so read, though against the best MS. authority. 

The difficulty then is this : not why dv is omitted, for the 
sentences are not conditional ; but why the remote form [op- 
tative] is used instead of the primary form [subjunctive], when 
the sentences are all of a primary character. 

The answer is that the optative expresses the remoteness, 
not as usual [e.g. in past final, or past indefinite, or past delib- 
eratives] of pastness, but of possibility : the instinct is to 
express by optative something more out of the question than 
the subjunctive would have expressed. 

Thus, e.g., in the third instance ti'? Karaa-ftO >' ( see P- l & 2 ) 
would be good Greek, but the question of restraining Zeus' 
omnipotence would seem to be more treated as a practical 
one : the optative puts it further off, as a wild impossibility. 

Or again, in Ar. Plut. 438 iroi <f>vyrj would be in ordinary 
circumstances the expression, and so the older editors all 
read it : but <\>vjoi, the MS. reading, and the right one, is 
the exclamation of supreme terror, treating escape as in the 
last degree unlikely." 

The examples cited by Mr. Sidgwick in these appendices 
were from Attic poetry, with the exception of two from 
Plato. In the appendix to his edition of the Oedipus Colo- 
neus (first published in 1885), Professor Jebb expresses his 
agreement with Mr. Sidgwick's main point, but very carefully 
sifts the alleged examples. In Soph. O. C. 170 he would read 
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e\0r), and in Ar. Plut. 43? <j>vyrj, on the ground that the appar- 
ent meaning demands the subjunctive. In the case of most 
of the examples which he cites from Attic prose (Lys. 31, 24, 
Dem. 21, 35, Plat. Gorg. 492 B, Euthyd. 296 E, Antiph. 1, 4) 
he points out an easy way in which av might have acciden- 
tally dropped out, and expresses himself as inclined to adopt 
the theory of such a loss in the case of all the examples. 

Mr. Verrall, in his edition of the Agamemnon, 1889, accepts 
Mr. Sidgwick's view (see ad v. 625), as does also Mr. Jerram, 
in his edition of the Alcestis of Euripides, in the following 
note, ad v. 52 : "For fioXoi, the opt., we should expect fioXy, 
the subj., after the primary tense ovk eari. But the optative 
is used to express something farther removed from possibility, 
' Is there absolutely no chance, etc. ? ' " 

The next reference to the matter is at the conclusion of 
Mr. Earle's article in the Classical Review for March, 1892, 
in these words : " If the MSS. are to be trusted, we some- 
times have the optative of purpose, instead of the subjunctive, 
after primary tenses. Cf. Eur. Ale. 112, Aesch. Prom. 291, 
Ch. 72." In the Jahresbericht of the same year (loc. cit), 
Professor Wecklein incidentally again expressed the belief 
which he had expressed before in the review already referred 
to, that the constructions in dispute were potentials. In the 
Classical Review for December, 1892, J. D. argued the case 
against Mr. Sidgwick's remote deliberative and for the poten- 
tial. Mr. Sidgwick replied in the March number for 1893, 
holding to his view with regard to the examples from the Attic 
playwrights, but adding that Professor Jebb had convinced him 
that the prose examples ought to be given up, on the ground 
that " the omission of av is much more likely to be an over- 
sight of the scribe in these cases." To some of the objections 
which in this article Mr. Sidgwick urged against J. D.'s view, 
the latter made answer in the Classical Review for October, 
1893, and Mr. Sidgwick, having seen the article in proof, 
added a few comments. 

Before we can proceed to weigh the arguments which have 
been put forward in this discussion, it is necessary to have 
before us, in classified form, all the examples that have thus 
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far been produced. I add a considerable context in the cases 
in which the exact shade of meaning might otherwise not be 
clear : 

The Independent Construction. 

iroXXa pkv yd rpecfrei 

BeiPa Beifidrmv a^rj, 

irovTiai t dy/edXat 'KVioBdXcov 

avraiav fiporolcri 

7fKd0ovcn • f$\acTTOvcn koL •KeBaljyuoi 

Xap,TrdBe<; ireBdopoi 

TTTavd re Kal -ireBofid- 

fiova tcdvefioevT dv 1 

aly(B(ov (ppdaai kotov • 

dXX' vTreprok/iov dvBpbs <f>povr]fia ti? Xeyoi 

Kal yvvaiKwv (ppecrl rXr}fi6va)V 

iravroKp.ov<; ep(ora<; 

araiai avvvofiov; Qpor&v ; — Aesch. Cho. 5^5- 

redv, Zev, Bvvacriv rt? dvBpiov 

{nrepflacrla Karacr^oi ; 

rdv oii#' vttvos a'tpel trot? 6 ■Kavr aypevcov 2 

ovre deSiv aKfiarot fifjpe<;, dyrfpcoi Be %p6va) 

Bwdcrras Kare'^eti 'OXv/xirov pxtpfiapbecraav atyXav. 

— Soph. Ant. 604. 
XO. rSiV, %eve Trdfi/j-op ', e5 cpvXafjai, 

/Merdcrrad' , dirofiadi. iroX- 

Xd KeXevOos eparvet • 

KXvei<;, w TroXviAO'xff dXdra ; 

Xoyov el riv otcret? 

Trpbs e/j,dv X4(f)(av, aftdrmv d-jroftds, 

Xva iracn vop,o<;, 

(pcovei • Trpocraev B , direpvicov. 
OI. Qvyarep, irol Tt? (ppovriBos eXdoi ; 
AN. & Trdrep, darofc laa ^PV fieXerdv, 

eiKovrai a Bel KaKOVovras. 

1 Codd. K&veiwivTuiv. The gender of aiylSuv compels emendation. 

2 Jebb's reading. 
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OI. irpoadiye vvv p,ov. — Soph. O. C. 161. 1 

aval; "A-rroWov teal Oeol, irol Tt? (pvyoi ; 

— Ar. Plut. 438. 1 

Kal tL <f>l\o<; pe^ai/ii ; yd/Mi irX^dovcnv avia<;. 

— Theocr. 27, 24.2 

The Dependent Construction. 

ovk ecrff" ftirms Xdgaifii ra ^frevBr] KaXd 
e? tov iroXiiv <f>iXoicri Kapirovcrdai -^povov. 

— Aesch. Ag. 620. 

Tat? crat? o"e ru^at?, IcrOi, avvaXyS) • 

to re yap p,e, Sokw, avyyeves ovtq><; 

eaavayKa^ei, 

%<»/3t9 re yevovs ovk ecrrtv otg> 

fiei^ova p,oipav ve(p,aifi r) o~oL — Aesch. P. V. 288. 

XO. irw ovv iraXaid irapa vecoTepas ftddco ; 
HA. ovk eanv '6an<; irXrjv evo? Keipairo vtv. 

— Aesch. Cho. 171. 

OI. rt? S^jt' av eit] ttjvK irpoadaKuiv eSpav ; 
©H. '6pa Kar "A0709 el Tt? Vfilp iyyevfc 

eaff, 2o"Tt? av crov tovto TrpocrxpvK 01 TV^elv. 
OI. & (fyiXTare, o-^e? otnrep el. ©H. ri 6" ecri aoi ; 
OI. ixt) p,ov Be7]6fj<;. <y)H. irpdyfiaTot; iroiov ; Xeye. 
OI. e^oiS" ukovwv t5>vK 09 io~8' 6 TrpocrrdTr)?. 
©H. Kal ti's 7tot' ecrrlv, ov y eyco ijrefjatfii n ; 
OI. 7rat9 oy/io'9, otva%, o~Tvyvb<;, ov Xoyav eyco 

dXyicrr av dvBpcov e^avacxplfiyv kXvwv. 
0H. t* 6° ; ovk aKoveiv 'io~Ti, Kal [irj Bpav a fitf 

XPV^ el<! >' Tt ' °~ ot toOS' icrrl Xvirrjpbv KXveiv ; 

— Soph. O. C. 1 166. 

1 1 agree with Jebb that the general character of these two passages (the first 
is sufficiently shown here) demands the subjunctive. 

2 This example was added by J. D., but is not included in Mr. Sidgwick's latest 
list, Classical Review, March, 1893. 
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aXX' ovBe vavKXrjplav 
e<70' '6nroi Tt? alas 
<7T€tXa? 7) AuKt'a? 
etr 67rt ra? avvopovs 
'AfifuovlBa? eBpas 
Svcrdvov irapaXvaai 
tjrv^dv — Eur. Ale. 112. 1 

All. Xaftcov Xff • ov yap oW av el iretcraiiii ere. 

®A. Kreiveiv bv av yprj ; tovto yap rerdyfieda. 

All. ovk, aWa rot? fieWovo-i ddvarov i//,/3a\eiv. 

®A. ej(co Xoyov Br) ical irpoQvfiiav aeOev. 

All. e<TT ovv %7r(o<; "AXicr/crri? e? yr/pas fi6\oi ; 

©A. owe ecrn • Tifiais Acd/xe T&pirecrQaL Bo/cei. 

An. ot/Tot irXeov y av rj jiiav yfrv^ijv \a/Sot?. 

©A. vecov <f>0ivovTcov fiet^ov dpvvfiai yepa$. — Eur. Ale. 48. 

Tt? tovS' ipvfivwv Bco/idrav e^ei /cpaT0<s, 
oVw %€vov<; Befjairo irovrim crd\<p 
/cdfivovras ev yeifiSivi teal vavayiais ; 

— Ar. Thesm. 871. 

The following, which has not before appeared in the con- 
troversy, is thus given by Dindorf : 

6<70' oVo)? avev yua^? ical r>?9 /caro^et'a? /80J79 
€? X070U9 e\8oi/j,ev dWrfkobcri ical BiaWayd? ; 

— Ar. Vesp. 471. 2 

Mr. Earle's theory, it seems to me, may be briefly dis- 
missed. Something approaching purpose (though still clearly 
differing from it) might be felt in the case of Ale. 1 1 2, but 
in P. V. 288 it would appear a palpable forcing to render by 
any phraseology remotely resembling such a form as " no one 

1 Not given by Mr. Sidgwick. Theogn. 382 is probably intentionally omitted 
by him, together with Homeric clauses with 8s, as too early. — Suppl. 20, Phil. 895, 
Plut. 374, and Av. 172, once read without 4k, are now generally emended. 

2 V. alone, according to Dindorf, has e\$otiJ.ep, the rest of the Codd. having 
e\6ufiev. (Liddell and Scott, under ftrws, have inadvertently cited the passage 
with both readings.) The subjunctive is impossible, making a sentence unlike 
any that we have seen in Part I. The only question, then, is whether we ought, 
with Hermann, to amend &vev to &v in. 
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exists for the purpose of, with a view to, my paying him 
greater honor than I pay you." Mr. Earle's view seems to 
owe its origin to a desire to find a relationship between the 
optative construction and the subjunctive construction, which 
latter he has treated as final. If that view falls, as in 
Part I. I have tried to show that it must, Mr. Earle's probably 
strongest reason for his explanation of the optative falls with 
it. It should be added, too, that none of the disputants have 
agreed with him on this point. J. D., who shares his view 
of the subjunctive construction, regards the optative con- 
struction as potential. 

J. D.'s argument upon the optative, as given in the Decem- 
ber number, 1892, falls into two parts ; viz. (1) a special argu- 
ment, and (2) a canon with application. 

The argument is in substance as follows : There is no need 
of resorting to "a grammatical novelty," since the examples 
can all be explained as potentials unaccompanied with dv, 
such as are frequently found in Pindar -and Theocritus (to 
say nothing of Homer), and occasionally even in Attic (as 
Aesch. Eum. 265). 

The canon, mingled with the application, is contained in 
the following : 

" An oblique question is essentially a question repeated in 
word or thought ; it is therefore necessarily dependent on 
some verb or verbal substantive implying perception of mind 
or sense or the outward expression of such perception (verba 
sentiendi et declarandi). In these indirect deliberatives no 
such introductory statement occurs; neither can it be under- 
stood." 

Briefly put, the canon would read, as Mr. Earle's canon 
read (in my version) above : If in a given example the full 
apparatus and full force of a given known construction do 
not exist, then the construction found in the example can 
have no relation with that known construction. This canon, 
on which I have already commented in criticising Mr. Earle's 
theory with regard to the subjunctive idiom, would leave us 
helpless in face of many an idiom in many a language. To 
say nothing of the «/r-question of propriety turned relative, 
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which I have already brought into court, with what heart 
would one who held such views of method confront a phe- 
nomenon like Tt <f)dya>criv in Mark 6, 36 : a-noXvaov avrow?, 
'iva aire\8ovTe<i els toi)? kvkK<o dypovs teal icd)fia,<; ayopdacocriv 
eavTois tL <pdym<riv, — which is after all but a step in advance 
of the irov . . . kXlvtj of Luke 9, 56 : o Se w'o? rov dvdpdmov 
ovk e^ec ttov ttjv K€(f>a\r]v k\ivtj ? 1 

This part of J. D.'s argument, therefore, has in my judg- 
ment no weight. If there exists an independent remote 
deliberative in Greek, then it could readily pass over into a de- 
pendent relative form, just as the deliberative subjunctive did. 

The other argument of J. D., on the other hand, certainly 
is sound in form. Whether it is sound in substance or not, 
I shall attempt later to show. 

Before proceeding to the minuter examination of the two 
important rival theories, it will be well to consider certain 
fairly evident antecedent objections that have been raised, or 
might be raised, against one of them. 

Against Mr. Sidgwick's theory lies the evident and not 
inconsiderable objection that the cause invoked by him to ex- 
plain the phenomena is a cause not known to exist. The only 
certified optative of remoteness is an optative of the past. 
While, then, this state of things is not necessarily fatal to 
the theory, it constitutes a strong objection to it, and a cor- 
respondingly strong presumption in favor of any opposing 
theory which — like that of the potential origin of the idiom — 
should be based upon known causes. 

This objection lies against Mr. Sidgwick's theory in its 
application both to the independent and to the dependent 
examples of the idiom. A second difficulty 2 lies in the 

1 See also in Mark 8, I and 2, fify ix^ VT0,v T ' (piy^av and oix %x miriV T ' 4>&y<*- 
aiv, and in Luke 12, 17, tI tto^ctw, &ti oi5k ?x w w °v vw&fa Tods Kapirofo /xou; 
I owe these examples to the kindness of my colleague, Professor Burton, who gave 
them to me in advance of the publication of the new edition of his Syntax of the 
Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek (1893). See § 346, and cf. § 319. 

2 Though I should class this among the fairly evident antecedent objections to 
Mr. Sidgwick's theory, it has not been pointed out in print by any one, nor had 
it occurred to me before it was suggested by Miss C. E. Millerd, in a discussion in 
my syntactical seminary. 
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numerical relation between these two classes. Accepting 
all Mr. Sidgwick's examples of the independent sentences, 
together with the one added by J. D., we count but five in 
all, including the rather late one from Theocritus. 1 Of the 
dependent examples we have found seven or eight. Now 
the construction of which the subjunctive idiom already dis- 
cussed is a special extension, viz. the independent deliberative, 
was an idiom in constant use. There are in the literature 
undoubtedly many hundreds of cases of the independent con- 
struction to perhaps two dozen of the extended construction. 
It is easy to believe in the occasional extension of an idiom 
repeatedly read in all kinds of literature, and repeatedly heard 
in daily speech. It is correspondingly difficult to believe in 
the extension of an idiom found a few times only in a single 
kind of literature, and never found elsewhere, — and therefore 
probably never heard in speech. And even if this general 
difficulty were to be surmounted, it still remains hard to 
understand why, in the one class of literature in which the 
constructions do occur, the dependent examples should ex- 
ceed the independent in number. In order to meet this 
objection, Mr. Sidgwick will need to shape his theory still 
further, by seeking for some conception of the peculiar nature 
of the idea produced by the combination ovk ea-0' or eo-6* with 
O7reo<;, etc. 

The minuter examination of the general question will fall 
under four heads, the first three having to do with the force 
of the construction, the last with the form : (1) An applica- 
tion to Mr. Sidgwick's view of certain tests suggested by the 
nature of that view ; (2) an application of corresponding tests 
to the theory that the construction is potential ; (3) an exami- 
nation of the evidence afforded by the contexts of the examples 

1 As already said, I agree with Professor Jebb that two of these examples 
should be thrown out. And I further agree with Mr. Verrall's recent note on 
Cho. 593: "As it is possible to supply iv from the parallel clause [ipp&aai &ii] 
preceding, this cannot be counted with certainty among the examples of the 
simple optative used in this way [for the expression of greater remoteness or 
impossibility] as a variant for the subjunctive." Cf. the omission under corre- 
sponding circumstances in prose, as in Plat. Rep. 352 E. Wecklein regards the 
explanation as entirely satisfactory. 
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cited ; (4) the consideration of objections to the solution indi- 
cated by evidence reached in (1), (2), and (3). 

(1) Mr. Sidgwick's theory that the optative idiom "varies," 
not from the optative with av, but from the subjunctive idiom, 
and that its difference from the latter lies in its expressing 
the idea that its contents are "more out of the question," 
"in the last degree unlikely," "a wild impossibility," must 
necessarily rest for its support upon the truth of the fol- 
lowing tenets: (a) This meaning cannot, by the necessary 
nature of examples cited, be proved to be conveyable by the 
potential with av ; (b) this meaning is proved, by the neces- 
sary nature of examples cited, to inhere in the idiom under 
examination ; and (c) the differentiation of this idiom from 
the subjunctive idiom lies only in this one point, the two 
idioms being otherwise identical in force. These three neces- 
sary tenets will be taken up in order. 

(a) How would the answer to Mr. Sidgwick's redv, Zev, 
Bvvacriv rt? dvBpwv virepftacria Karda^oi be expressed ? Does 
not a form of expression modelled on Homer's reicva <pi\\ rj 
Tot I Zr/vl fipor&v ouk av Tt? ipifyi (8 78) and Plato's ov firjv 
ea-Ti icaWtcov oSos oiK av yevoiro (Phil. 16 B), — namely, the 
form ovSep,ia av . . . Kardcrxoh suffice ? If it does, then Mr. 
Sidgwick's genealogical tree of "grammatical affinities," — to 
make use of a very good term of his, — is putting very near 
relatives asunder. If it does not, would not owe eo-0' oVa? av 
rt? . . . Kardo-xoi suffice ? The truth is that the idea of be- 
ing "more out of the question," " in the last degree unlikely," 
is to be found in an abundance of potential examples, if 
one judges them with the same readiness to find the idea 
with which we approach Mr. Sidgwick's examples. E.g. his 
ovk eaTiv KcrTt? irXr)v evhs iceipairo viv may be compared with 
Tfkrjv toOo" av oiiSeU ivBUa><; /xefitfratTO p.01, from v. 63 of the 
same play. The idea of being out of the question certainly 
does not more necessarily inhere in koX Tt'9 tror ecrrlv, ov eya> 
ifregaL/Al n (Soph. O. C. 1 1 72) than in irm av to <y aicov 
irpdyp-' av bIkotoxs ty£yoi<s ; in v. 977 of the same play. And 
surely nothing could be more "wildly impossible" than the 
dependent clause in Ar. Nub. 1181 : ov yap eoS" '6ttco<; j /u" 
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r'lfiepa lyevoir av rffiepa Bvo, or in Soph. Ant. 91 1 : firjTpbs 8' iv 
'A.1B0V Kal nrarpbs iceicevOoToiv \ ovk ecrr aSe\<l>b<; '6a-ri<; av 

/9\a<7TOt 7TOTt. 

The meaning which Mr. Sidgwick conceives to be funda- 
mental in our idiom being, then, perfectly conveyable by the 
potential optative, there must be some grave reason to justify 
a divorcing of the two, and an attaching of the former to the 
subjunctive idiom. 

(b) Since the differentiation of the optative clauses from 
the subjunctive is defined as lying in the " wild impossi- 
bility " conveyed by the former, the two must of course be 
understood to be in other respects alike. Let us see whether 
they are. 

In Part I. we have found that, with the exception of the 
single example Euripides H. F. 1245, which represents an 
arrested side-growth of the construction, all of the twenty-five 
subjunctive (or corresponding optative) examples from Classi- 
cal Greek express an act demanded by the speaker, or by 
some one else ; while the main sentence, if negatived, as it 
is in all the examples down to Aristophanes, expresses the 
non-existence of a way, a person, etc., for the accomplish- 
ment of this demand. The formula for the sentence of the 
earlier type would then be the following : It is my will (your 
will, his will, etc.) that a certain thing be done, but there 
is no way. If, then, the optative idiom differs from the sub- 
junctive as Mr. Sidgwick believes it to differ, and only thus, 
the meaning of a negative main sentence with attached opta- 
tive would be expressed by the formula: It is my will (your 
will, his will, etc.) that a certain thing be done, but there 
is no conceivably possible way. Such an interpretation would 
fit Ale. 48, but not the other passages ; for Ag. 620, so inter- 
preted, would mean " I want (or, at any rate, somebody wants 
me 1 ) to make a lie seem fair, but there is no conceivably 
possible way " ; P. V. 291 would mean " I want (or somebody 
wants me) to pay greater honor to some one else than to you, 
but there is no one to whom I possibly can " ; Cho. 172 would 

1 1 waive the fact that, in all the subjunctive examples from Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, the demand is that of the speaker himself. 
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mean " it is demanded that some one proceed to cut it, but 
there is no conceivably possible person, save one" ; and O. C. 
1 172 would mean "I want (or, at any rate, you want me) to 
censure some one, but there is no one whom I can possibly 
censure," — all of which renderings are impossible. 

(c) But a still more serious defect in the theory — a fatal 
one, it seems to me — lies in the fact that this meaning of 
"wild impossibility" is not fundamental in these examples. 
In two of them, to say nothing of Vesp. 471, the meaning is 
the exact opposite; namely, in Ale. 52 and Thesm. 871, — 
" might she then be spared ? " and " who is here of kingly 
power, that might receive?" A moment's examination, too, 
will show that the thought in O. C. 1172 is not "there is 
no one whom I could possibly blame." These simple facts 
are destructive; for it is solely upon the idea of "remote- 
ness from possibility " that Mr. Sidgwick's explanation of 
the grounds of the optative is based. 

(2) We pass to the theory that the optatives in question 
are potentials. The tests to be applied to this theory 
would be, so far as the force of the idiom goes, (a) the the- 
oretical sufficiency of the potential idea to give the actual 
meanings found in Mr. Sidgwick's examples, and (b) actual 
correspondence of these examples with others, otherwise the 
same, in which evidence of the potential meaning is given 
by the presence of dv. 

(a) The potential expresses possibility. When, then, as 
in Ale. 52, Vesp. 471, and Thesm. 871, the main clause in a 
complex sentence is not negatived, the potential yields at 
once the only meaning conceivable in the passages ; namely, 
"is there a way by which she might come to old age?" 
"might she possibly in some way come to old age?" "might 
we possibly come to terms ? " etc. In the case of these 
examples, accordingly, the theory of a potential origin meets 
the test of consistency with itself which Mr. Sidgwick's the- 
ory failed to meet. 

When, on the other hand, the main clause is negatived, 
the effect of the sentence as a whole is the denial of the 
existence of any possibility, — which is precisely the mean- 
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ing attached to the construction by Mr. Sidgwick's theory, 
though he has mistaken the place where the negation lies. It 
is worth while to say in passing that it is only by this negativ- 
ing of the main sentence that the idea of "wild impossibility" 
can possibly be attached to any dependent optative, itself 
unnegatived. In other words, the question whether a given 
complex sentence shall express a possibility or an impossibil- 
ity turns, not upon the force of the dependent clause, but 
upon the presence of a negative or implied negative (as often 
in an interrogative sentence) in the main member. 

The theory that the construction is a mere potential, then, 
will explain Ag. 620 ("the way does not exist by which I 
could make a false tale seem fair," etc.), will explain Ale. 112 
(" no place exists by faring forth to which one could set free 
the hapless woman's life"), will explain Cho. 172 ("no one 
else could cut it"), will explain Ale. 52 ("does a way exist 
by which she might "), will explain Thesm. 871 ("who is king 
here, that might receive guests weary," etc.), will explain 
P. V. 291 ("there is no man whom I could place above your- 
self"), and will explain the difficult sentence O. C. 11 72 under 
its most probable interpretation (see footnote, p. 202). 

So much for the dependent optatives. As to the interrog- 
ative independent construction of the same mode, it will 
depend wholly upon the nature of the individual case whether 
a given optative be taken as a serious inquiry about the exist- 
ence of a possibility, or as the virtual expression of an im- 
possibility. " How could this be done ? " may mean either 
"inform me ( of the way by which the accomplishment of the 
act would be made possible," or may mean " how utterly 
impossible the act is." 

The potential, then, is in its essential nature entirely com- 
petent to yield the force of complete impossibility which Mr. 
Sidgwick found in certain of his examples. It is also compe- 
tent to account for the resemblance which, though not inhe- 
rent in the idiom, he rightly found to exist between certain 
of his examples and the examples of the subjunctive idiom. 
The idea of baffled impulse which we find in the earlier type 
of the subjunctive examples (the impulse being expressed by 
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the subjunctive and the baffling by the denying, in the main 
clause, of the existence of a means, etc.) does indeed lie close 
to the idea of the non-existence of a possibility (the possibility 
being expressed by the potential, and the non-existence by 
the main sentence). And, finally, it is competent to yield 
the force found in the remainder of Mr. Sidgwick's examples, 
which express possibility, and which are widely separated 
from the examples of the subjunctive idiom. 

(b) But we are not confined to a theoretical demonstration. 
For the competency of the essential nature of the potential 
to yield the force actually found in the idiom under examina- 
tion is supported by the exact correspondence of these exam- 
ples with other optative examples the potential character of 
which is made indubitable by the presence of av. A table 
of parallels follows : 



to ?> iirl yav awaf wtcrov Oavaxnpjov 
irpairdpoiff dv8pd? pAXav at/ia tis av 
waXiv ayKaXitraiT «ra«'oW ," 

— Aesch. Ag. 1019. 

/xeva 8e pi/tvovros iv 6pova> Aids 
Tradtiv tov ep^avra. Qiapxov yap • 
tis av yovav dpatov eicySaAoi 00/icov; 
KiKoWrfrai yevos irpos ara. 

— Aesch. Ag. 1563. 

dAAa. ti kc.v pefaipx ; 6t 6s 810 irdvra 
TtkevTQ. — T 90. 

» \ » /p » 
ov yap i(tu onxos 

pi" lype'pa ylvoiT av ijpepa 8vo. 

— Ar. Nub. 1181. 

kovk laff oirtos SWSvs av ijpas €« 
Xddoi. — Ar. Vesp. 212. 
aSor' ei p.17 ti Oavpuxorbv ocrov Sia- 
<j>ipei rtj apery tu>v aSXmv, ovk €<t0 
6Va>s av tis <£vyoi to icaTayeAaoros 
ytviadai, <pa<TKU>v ix elv Tavrrjv Tt)v 
itrurr-i\p.t)v. — Plat. Lach. 184 C. 

1 In agreement with Jebh, I do not here include Mr. Sidgwick's two remaining 
examples. There would be no difficulty, however, in giving a long list of par- 
allels if they were to be retained. 



T«av, Zev, 8wao"tv tis avSpcov 
{nr€pf$a<Tia KaTao"x ot S 

— Soph. Ant. 604. 

dXA.' viripToX/jjov dvSpos <f>povr)pa 
tis Aiyoi ; — Aesch. Cho. 594- 1 



xai ti tj>ikos pe£aip-i ,* yapoi 
Tr\rj0ov<rw dvias. 

— Theocr. 27, 24. 

ovk €<xd' oVcos A.e£aipx to. if/coB!) KaXd 
is tov itoAvv <f>CXoun KapnrovaOax 

Xpovov. — Aesch. Ag. 620. 
tor' ovv 6Va>s "AAjo/otis es yfjpas 

pdAoi; — Eur. Ale. 52. 
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OVK «TTIV OOTIS TrXtjV Iv6s KtlpdlTO 

viv. — Aesch. Cho. 172. 1 



X«>pis T« yevovs ovk ecmv onp 
p*i£ova pjolpav vtlpuaip. rj aoi. 

— Aesch. P. V. 291. 

dAA ovSi vavKXrjpiav 
ixrff 0V01 tis alas 
<rraA.as . . . 



Svordvov irapaAvcrai 
ifrvxav- — Eur. Ale. 1 1 2. 

Kal Tts itot' eoTtv, ov y* eyu> if/fijai/u 
ti; — Soph. O. C. 1172. 

Tis two" ipvjivu>v hu>pAru>v e^a 

KpaVos, 
ooris f evovs 8/fatTo . . . ; 

— Ar. Thesm. 871. 



£t yap tis <pai?7 tu> iroA« tovto) 
irXtumw ayaOatv am'as yeyev)}<x0ai 
tois "EAAijox Kal pjeyurrunr KaK&v 

[LtTa. TTjV E«pfoV OTpaTtWIV, OW «TTIV 

6Va)S ovk aA»7#i} Sofeiev av Aeyav 
rots tiSoox ti Trept T(Sv Tore ytyarrf- 
fievwv. — Isocr. 12, 156. 

aAA' ovSe <p[\u>v weAas lor' ovcWs, 
ootis av tiTroi irorepov <p6ip.evr)V 
/?ao-i\aav XPV irtvdciv, y f Scr* 
en <pu>s \tvcrcrti UiXiov irats. 

— Eur. Ale. 79. 

IxrfTpbs 8 2v AiSov ko.1 irarpos 

k€k(v66toiv 
ovk Hot doeA.<pos ootis av /JAdaroi 

wort. — Soph. Ant. 911. 

ovk io-ff otov diyoip.' av ev&Worepov. 

— Eur. El. 224. 

ov yap io-ff owov 
ioSXov ti opdo-as pAprvp' av AayScts 
Trdrpav. — Eur. H. F. 186. 

ovk iaO bnroiov ordvr av avOpunrov 

fiiov 
ovt alvio-aip. av ovre p-epApaLp-ajv 

Trori. — Soph. Ant. 1156. 

OVK eOTlV OVO«S OOTIS &V fLifuf/alTO 

ere. — Eur. El. 903. 

opa KaT "Apyos ti tis vp.iv eyyevjys 
io-ff, ooris av o-ov tovto wpoaxprj^oi 
tvx«v. — Soph. O. C. 1167. 



(3) We come next to a scrutiny of the contexts of the 
examples under examination. In the case of two, clear 
evidence seems to be presented that the mode is potential. 



1 Compare the following : 

as o&k %&$', os <rijs ye xivas Ke<pa\rjs 
d7r aXdX/cot. — X 348. 



oiSi 0! iXXoi 
etff*, ot Kev /caret drj/wv 
KaK&riyra. — 8 166. 



dXaX/ccuee 
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In the first passage from Aeschylus in the list on p. 182, 
<j>pd<rcu is beyond any reasonable doubt an optative, and, be- 
ing an optative, is unquestionably potential, whether an dv 
is obtained by emendation or not. But the sentence of which 
it is the verb is exactly parallel with the sentence t/? Xeyoi, 
differing from that only in being declarative where rt? Xeyoi is 
interrogative. The passage runs rapidly through some of the 
manifestations of the power of nature, and then continues, 
" of the rushing wrath, too, of hurricanes, the fowls of the 
air and the beasts of the field can tell. But who can tell the 
soaring thought of man and the frenzied passion of woman's 
daring spirit?" The "grammatical affinities" of the idiom 
in question are thus clearly fixed for us by Aeschylus himself. 

Similar evidence appears in the passage from the Alcestis 
of Euripides. At v. 48, Apollo, giving up the contest so far 
as he is concerned (but all the time knowing, as he after- 
wards prophesies in v. 65, that one is coming to rob Death of 
Alcestis), says, "Take then thy prey and go ; for I know not 
whether I could persuade thee." Death answers, " Slay the 
one that should die ? for that was our agreement." Apollo, 
seizing the suggested advantage, replies, " No, bring death 
on those who soon must die." Death retorts, "Now I 
catch your drift and aim." Apollo, in the familiar word- 
fencing fashion of the stage, again seizes a suggested advan- 
tage, and, as if Death were really yielding, asks, " Is there, 
then, a way by which Alcestis might be spared to reach old 
age ? " to which Death, ending the matter, makes the cate- 
gorical reply, " There is no way." The question in Apollo's 
mind in v. 48 is thus substantially identical with the question 
in v. 52, the former being "can she be saved through my 
persuasions ? " the latter being " can she, then, be saved ? " 
and in this parallelism of av el ireio-aifii <re and 07ra>? "AXkt]- 
o-Tts €? yfjpas fioXoi the " grammatical affinities " of the idiom 
in question in the latter are again set forth for us by a Greek 
writer. 

(4) The case in behalf of the potential looks, then, very 
strong. The force which every grammarian assigns to that 
mode would render its just meaning to every example. 
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Moreover, every example is found to have a mate in an unde- 
niable potential sentence exactly or substantially parallel to 
it. And, finally, in two of the passages in which the exam- 
ples under examination occur, the context itself betrays the 
potential force. 

Manifestly, it would require a good deal of evidence to 
overthrow the strong probability thus established. Let us 
see whether the objection brought by Mr. Sidgwick will 
do it. 

This objection will best be stated in Mr. Sidgwick's words : 
" If these are simple cases of an av omitted in a relative 
potential clause, why are they all of one kind ? Why do we 
never find them in positive clauses ? On J. D.'s principle of 
explanation you ought to be able to say eialv at \4yoiev or 
eariv '6irax; Xe^aifu, usages of which there is in Attic no 
trace. In the examples the principal verb is always nega- 
tive, or, what comes to the same thing, interrogative. Why 
again do we find this omission of av with the optative, not 
merely in subordination only to clauses actually or virtually 
negative, but only to one special form of negative phrase, ovk 
ea-riv (or the logically identical rt? sgtiv;)? ... It is not 
therefore an accident (as it would be on J. D.'s theory) that 
they stop with ovk ecrriv oirax; Xi^ai/M, ovk eanv ocrrt? /eet- 
pcuro, and do not further extend to ecd' oirax; Xegai/u, still 
less to ire/jura #a-n? ayyeiXcu or any such usage." (Classical 
Review for March, 1893.) 

"It seems to me that a. careful observer of language will 
suspect that he has not got to the bottom of the usage by 
simply saying ' av is omitted,' but that there is probably 
some other instinct at work which restricts the exceptional 
omission of av to just this class (or these classes) of 
cases." (Ibid.) 

The objection as expressed in its first form is not difficult 
to meet. Putting aside Mr. Sidgwick's statement that "the 
principal verb is always negative, or what comes to the same 
thing," which has been disproved above, one may first sug- 
gest that Mr. Sidgwick's point is easily turned against himself. 
The subjunctive idiom does in time develop a declarative and 
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positive main sentence, as in e^et '6n Xeyrj. If now the opta- 
tive is only a "remoter" form, why does no corresponding 
declarative example of «^et oti \eyoi, ecrriv '6n Xeyot, or ea-Tiv 
07TQ)? Xeyoi appear in Attic poetry ? But a more decisive 
answer than the ad hominem one can be given. The reason 
why Attic does not, by the omission of av, produce such 
constructions as elaiv 01 Xeyoiev, ecrriv JSttw? Xe^ai/ii, and 
7re'/LMra> ocms ctyyelXai, is that Attic has no such constructions 
with av, or, if it has them, they are altogether too rare to be 
a natural field for any variation. It is probably safe to say 
that no case like Trefnrco octtk; av ayyeiXai occurs anywhere 
in Attic, though combinations very like it are occasionally to 
be found in Homer (as in aXX' aye irj riva //,dvnv epelo//,ev 
rj iepfja, | o? k eiiroi . . ., A 62). I think I may also say with 
safety, from the use of indices, that no cases like elaiv o'l av 
Xeyocev or etrriv oirax; av Xe^aifu declarative exist in Aeschy- 
lus or Sophocles. The second does not exist even in Homer, 
in spite of the greater range of the Homeric grammatical 
apparatus ; while the first, so far as my knowledge goes, 
occurs but once, viz. in K 170, though the negative form 
occurs frequently, e.g. in E 192 and 483, H 299, X 348, 8 166 
and 559, and 1 125. (X 348, it may be noted, is without av, 
and has its exact correspondent, even to phraseology, in 
S 166. 1 ) 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sidgwick's objection, though it has gone 
too far, has, in the second form in which it is put, some 
weight ; for there are some examples in Attic of the depen- 
dent optative with av, though of a different type from those 
which he suggests. 

In answer to the difficulty thus presented, my colleague, 
Professor Shorey, suggests that though, as he also firmly 
believes, the construction is potential, the omission of av 
may be due to the influence of the subjunctive idiom, espe- 
cially in the form which it takes in dependence upon a past 
tense. This may be the right solution, but my feeling is 
against it. It seems to me that the two idioms would have 

1 The two examples are given in the footnote on p. 193. 
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to be much nearer neighbors in actual force, — not merely 
in superficial form, — and in the whole range of both, — not, 
as is the case, in a part of their range only, — before the 
one could affect the other. I am more inclined to look for 
a solution in the essential character of the potential construc- 
tion, and to be willing to wait for this solution, even if it be 
not at once forthcoming in a satisfactory and final form. 

In this form it is, indeed, not forthcoming. Some consid- 
erations may, however, be suggested, which may guide some 
one else to better results. 

As regards the independent construction, the omission of 
av is, in point of fact, not confined to the examples under 
investigation. The true potential occurs without av in veoy- 
70? av6p<oira>v /u.d0oi (Aesch. Ag. 1163) 1 ; it occurs, according 
to the Codd., in the perfectly unobjectionable 'laax; yap i) 
Ki)pv^ rt? r) irpia^K /moXoi (Suppl. 727 ; Codd. irpea-^/ioXoi) ; 
and it occurs in the parenthetical phrases &airep e'liroi, rt?, 
&>? e'liroi. Tt?, daacrov rj Xeyoi Tt?, in Eur. Andr. 929 and Hipp. 
1 1 86, and Ar. Av. 180 (see Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 242, 
and Kriiger, Gr. Sprachlehre II, § 54, 3, A. 8). 2 

Nor is the objection by any means so strong within the 
province of the dependent construction as might at first 

1 Wecklein holds that emendation is necessary in all these cases. Yet he 
grants the omission of &v in the dependent clauses under discussion. 

2 The optative of a fixed resolve, a derivative, as it seems to me, of the opta- 
tive of ideal certainty, — to which distinction I shall presently return, — occurs 
without &v, according to the usual reading, in a passage cited by J. D., viz. : 

&wb 8& <rov 
cpepolfum fioaKav Tih/mTos 5v<tit6tov. — Aesch. Eum. 265. 

The next line — ko.1 £&vt& a* la%v6.vaa &ir&%ofuu k&tw — corroborates J. D.'s 
general argument that <pepol/iav cannot express a wish. A wish is not only in 
itself impossible here, but would be inconsistent with the positive statement in 
a laxvi.va.tf dxdfo/jai, — which statement, on the other hand, is entirely in keep- 
ing with the idea of a fixed resolve. Wordsworth's emendation to tptpoifi' ttv is, 
however, so slight and easy as to commend itself to my mind. 

In Cho. 854, where the Codd. have <pp4va KXtyetav, the emendation to <ppiv' &v 
tCKtyuav is easy, and is hinted at, though, not of course made necessary, by the 
metre. The passage beginning at Ag. 1374 is too difficult and uncertain of 
interpretation to cite in support of any doctrine. 
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hearing seem, as an analysis of the actually occurring exam- 
ples of other kinds will show. 

For these examples I am obliged, in order to save a delay 
which is forbidden me, to confine myself to Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, since there are no complete lexicons for Euripides 
and Aristophanes. Neither can I be sure that the collection 
is complete for the first two authors ; for I find omissions, 
Ellendt's Lexicon Sophocleum giving, e.g., only two examples 
of the potential with a>? = '6ri, while Dindorf's gives four. 

The actually occurring examples of the dependent potential 
optative and of the dependent optative of ideal certainty, or 
the optative which is used in ordinary conclusions, softened 
assertions, and the like, are, if I have made no mistake, the 
following. I group them under these two heads : 

Dependent "Potential" Proper. 

(i) revfjei Trap' dvSpcov icai yvvaiiceiwv cttoXuv, 
o<tt)V Trap' aWeov ovttot av o-^e&u? fipoT&v. 

— Aesch. Eum. 856. 

(2) eicriT &> %evoi, 
aXX<»? re ical (pepovre? of av ovre rt? 
Bo/mov airmcraiT ovt &v r/cr0elr] \aficbv. 

— Soph. El. 1323. 

(3) ov yap e%co 7nS? av 

crrep^aifu ica/cov ToSe Xevaawv. — Soph. Trach. 991. 

(4) X0709 fiev ear apxalos avQpwirwv <pavei<;, 
to? ovk &v al&v e/cyu.a#of? /3poT<bv, irplv av 
Odvrj Tt?, ovt el -^prjcTTix; ovt el T(p tcaic6<; • 

— Soph. Trach 1. 

Dependent Optative of Ideal Certainty. 

(5) o-Trkdyxvcov re XeioTijTa, ical %poiav Tiva 
eyovT av elt] 8al/u.ocnv 777309 rjhovrjv, 
^0X1)9 Xo/Sov Te Troiietkrjv ev/iop<piav • 

— Aesch. P. V. 493. 
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(6) ifiol 8' en fiev 6fia\o<; dyafio<; 
6 /3t'o? ev 7raT/3o? B6fioi<s, 
firjBe icpeicrcrovcov efiov 

Oewv dcpvKTOV ofifia irpocrBpdicot, fie. 
a7ro\e/iKTTO? oBe y 6 irokefios, diropa Tropifio?, 
ov6" e%<o Tt? dv yevoifiav • Ato? jap oii% 6p<o 
firJTiv oira (fivyoifi dv. — Aesch. P. V. 901. 

(7) dp' ten , doiBd<: Kal yoovs irpo tov Gavelv 
&>? oiiK av et? iravcraiT av, ei 'xpeirf Xeyeiv ; 

— Soph. Antig. 883. 

(8) ^Tt? \eyei<; fiev aprlwi &>?, el \a/3oi? 
crdevos, to tovtwv /ucro? eieBeii; eta? dv • 

— Soph. El. 347. 

(9) d\y& 'irt roll irapovcriv • &<tt dv, ei er#ei>o? 
\dftotfu, BrfXcocrai/i dv ol' avrol<; <f>pova>. 

— Soph. El. 333. 

(10) Xey, €7rel ere \e^o? BovpidXwrov 
o~Tep^a<; dve%ei dovpbos Aifa? • 

&o~t ovk dv at8/>i? w^etVot?. — Soph. Ai. 21 1. 

(1 1) ft\\' ev ye fievrot tovt i-jrlo-Tacr &>? e<ye» 
aol fiev ve/iotfi dv T-ffcrBe Kal fiei^as %«/>«' • 

— Soph. Ai. 1370. 

(12) war' ov^l fiavreia? y av ovre tjjB' eyco 
pKeyaifL av ovveK ovre ryo av vcrrepov. 

— Soph. O. T. 857. 

(13) d\\' t\ea> ifie tov iKerr/v Befjaiaro- 

(a? ov% eopa? 777? rrjco av e^eXvoifi en. 

— Soph. O. C. 44. 

14J ware %evov y av ovoev ovv , wcrirep crv vvv, 
VTretcTpa-jrot/j.qv fir/ ov o-vvefco-co£etv • 

— Soph. O. C. 565. 

Two examples remain which cannot be assigned with cer- 
tainty to the one class rather than to the other, though the 
first would appear more probably to belong to the second : 
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(15) ovk eo-0' ottoiov gtcuvt av av6pd>irov ftlov 
ovt alvecrai.fi av ovre fiefitfraifirjv irork. 

— Soph. Antig. 1 1 56. 

(16) &<tt oiiK av ivSiKca? y arifid^oiro aoi ■ 

— Soph. Ai. 1 342. 

To some of my readers, this division of the non-wishing 
optative into two classes will have no weight, and the argu- 
ment founded upon it will have no justification. I know, 
indeed, of no grammar that sufficiently insists upon the dis- 
tinction. But the distinction, nevertheless, has long seemed 
to me not only a real, but an important one. There is a vital 
difference between "I can" and "in a certain event I surely 
should," between "he may perhaps" and "he surely would." 
If we should not tolerate a translation in which "might" was 
used where the idea was "would," or vice versa, no more 
should we be indifferent to the same difference in the expo- 
sition of Greek or Latin syntax. 1 

Now the examples of the idiom which we have to explain 
are all translated by Mr. Sidgwick by the formula " could " 
or "could possibly," and cannot be translated by "would." 
We should, therefore, in weighing the force of his last argu- 
ment, set aside all examples of the optative of ideal certainty, 
— of which the meaning is clearly different. 

If this be done, there remain five sure and six possible 
examples of the true potential, three (1, 2, and 15) in a rela- 
tive clause, one (3) in an interrogative, one (16) in a consecu- 
tive with ware, and one (4) in the Oratio Obliqua after &><?. 

Of the three in the relative clause, one, namely (16), is 
cast in the same form with the examples of the problematical 
idiom. Similar sentences could also, of course, be framed 
with the other two relative forms olo<; and o<ro?, as ovk eo-rt, 
rvyrj oarjv av \piav av] alvecrato irpiv av Odvy rt?. 

1 There is, of course, a neutral border country between the two, and examples 
are easy to find which you may translate by either " could " or " would," as in 
"quis hoc credat?" But this does not lessen the difference where the difference 
exists. 
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We may, then, describe the general state of affairs thus : In 
potential relative clauses, av may be either used or omitted. 
In interrogative and consecutive clauses and clauses quoted 
after d>?, we have no evidence that it is ever omitted ; but, 
on the other hand, we have but a single example of each of 
these to go upon. The number of actual cases that support 
Mr. Sidgwick's objection is thus so small — so far as we 
can judge from two out of the four authors concerned — as 
to carry little weight. 

Before leaving the subject, however, I wish to suggest a 
possible line of inquiry with regard to the really controlling 
reason for the omission of av. Our knowledge of the history 
and force of this particle is exceedingly small ; but most 
writers agree in describing it as having meant originally 
something like " in a given case " (eVetra), and having come 
finally to be a sign of "contingency," of dependence upon 
some assumption, — not of course necessarily expressed, but 
underlying the thought. If this is so, we should not expect 
to see the particle omitted with any freedom in cases of the 
optative of ideal certainty, since that always has the feeling 
of contingency underlying it. In two of the examples just 
given, viz. in (8) and (9), an actual condition is expressed ; in 
(6), the questions in the last two verses do not turn upon 
things as they are, but upon an imaginary case previously 
clearly implied ; in (5), e%ovTa is in effect a condition; in (13), 
the clause of wish in the first verse quoted forms a condition ; 
while in the rest also there is a sense of some assumption 
underlying each statement. The particle of " contingency," 
the particle suggesting some idea like "in that case," or "in 
an imaginable case," is therefore much in place. 

It is also much in place in strictly potential sentences where 
the "possibility" is not absolutely existent, but hangs upon 
something, as in k 268 : aXXa %vv roia-Sea-i. dacrcrov \ <pevya>- 
fiev ' en yap ksv [ = favyovres] aXvgaifiev Katcbv tffiap. In the 
examples on which Mr. Sidgwick founded his theory, on the 
other hand, there is no sense of contingency whatever, but 
only the bare idea of "possibility." Now the use of av has 
become fixed in ordinary use, by Attic times, in the poten- 
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tial construction, whether with or without contingency, as 
(substantially) it had already done by Homeric times in the 
construction of ideal certainty. 1 But the Attic writers for 
the stage liked to impart an archaic flavor to their style. 
They used viv for the pronoun of the third person. They 
used 6? for efc. In older Greek they found an occasional 
omission of av. They accordingly omitted it occasionally 
themselves, using this license with comparative freedom in the 
case of present and future conditions in the subjunctive and 
in the case of 7rp(V-clauses, etc., where the omission could not 
possibly lead to confusion, and, much more sparingly and 
cautiously still, in the case of the potential optative, where 
they never passed outside the limits of a bare unconditioned 
possibility, as seen in phrases like a>? el-Trot tk, mo-irep el-Trot 
Ttf, Gaaaov ■*) Xtyot t<?, and in the examples of similar feeling 
(a point by no means to be overlooked) which have formed 
the subject of this paper. 

Such a view has also something to commend it in the 
phraseology and historical sequence of the eight dependent 
examples. The oldest of them — the three from Aeschylus 
— are in the negative (ou/c eaff 1 oVta?, ovk eartv oo-Ti?, ovk 
eartv otw). So is also the example ovBe . . . eaff '6-rrot from 
Euripides. Two others take the corresponding form of 
inquiry, without the negative (eo-6' (i-rrwi ;). There then 
remain two cases, Thesm. 871 and O. C. 1172. The former, 
which is the latest of all, is put by Aristophanes into the 
mouth of Euripides, and might therefore be expected to be 
somewhat unusual in expression. In simpler form it would 
have been " is there some one here in authority, that might 
receive us? — can some one here receive us?" ( = e<r#' '60-Tts ;), 
and so is essentially of the same feeling as the eo-0' '6irco<s of 
Aristophanes or of Euripides himself. The example O. C. 
1 172, though not late, is possibly farther removed from the 
type. 2 Seven of the eight examples, however, fall within the 

1 Such an omission as the one in Pindar's Keiv&s elr/v (Ol. 3, 45) is very rare 
even in Homer. 

2 This much discussed example (see Madvig, Advers. Crit. I., pp. 189 seq.) is 
the only one of the whole eight the meaning of which is not perfectly clear. It 
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type ovtc ecrriv, or eartv interrogative, plus relative pronoun. 
Now, if we remember the extremely frequent recurrence of 
the idea of the denial of possibility in the combination ovk 
e<rTiv plus relative (seen not only, in Homeric and Attic Greek, 
with the potential plus av, but also, in Attic, with the subjunc- 
tive, as appears in Part I., and even, indeed, with the indica- 
tive itself, in one of the commonest uses of the combination), it 
would seem that, if av were anywhere to be omitted, here was 
a place where the mode and the introductory phrase together 
might safely be trusted to convey the potential meaning, — 
just as, in the independent interrogative, it was safe to trust 
to the association of the potential idea with the optative ques- 
tion obviously implying a negative answer. This step having 
been taken with the dependent examples in the denial of 
possibility, as in our three earliest examples, it would then 
be a natural further advance to use the same formula in the 



surely cannot mean " who is there whom I could possibly censure ? " as it would 
have to do if Mr. Sidgwick is right in saying (see p. 195 of this paper) "in subor- 
dination . . . only to one special form of negative phrase, oi)k %<ttiv, or the logi- 
cally identical rls i(m.v;". The main clause, following e£oi5' dicotW tSvS' Ss iaff 
6 Tpoffrdrris, must mean, not " who is there ? " but " who is the man ?" The 
force wanted for the sentence as a whole in the context is f who in the world can 
the man be whom — following your commands — I am to reject?" Donner gives 
it this force (" und wer denn ist es, den ich so verwerfen soil?"), and so, appar- 
ently, does Jebb in his translation (" and who can he be, against whom I should 
have a grief?"). To get this exact force, however, we ought to have a subjunc- 
tive clause, similar to the rlv' ix u > v <Ptfw d-yaflV j?k«s, i<j> Srip kwu^o dyvids 
of Ar. Eq. 1 32 1. The true optative does not lend itself easily to subordination, 
and so could not express the wish of another than the speaker. The optative 
with &v sometimes has the meaning of propriety, but hardly in such a combina- 
tion. We thus seem driven to the theory of a mixture of two thoughts in the 
main sentence, the relative clause being attached to the one which is not formally 
expressed, so that the sentence means " who in the world can this man be, — at 
least that could incur my censure? " or, in expanded form, " who in the world can 
this man be?" and "is there some man that might incur my censure [so that I 
should yield to your demand] ? " This would seem to be substantially the force of 
Jebb's rendering in his commentary : " who is he, to whom I could possibly have 
any objection?" But if the interpretation is right, then the relative clause with 
its suppressed antecedent conception, involving as it does an i<rnv &v y' iyi> 
^4(ai/j.l ti ; is parallel to the iaff Srm /*6\oi of Euripides and the tU ?x« xpdros 
Sa-Tis 5<?{aiTo of Aristophanes, and so is after all essentially of the same type with 
the other seven examples. 
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question of possibility, especially if, as may well have been 
the case, there had previously been an intermediate use in 
a question implying denial. 

My conception of the present state of the question, to sum 
up, is as follows : 

Mr. Sidgwick's theory is in any case disproved ; for, even 
if the independent use claimed were not so infrequent as to 
make an extension into the dependent form improbable, and 
even if the fact that it is based upon an unknown cause were 
to be overlooked, yet (i) the fundamental meaning which, in 
keeping with that assumed cause, and as against a potential 
origin, Mr. Sidgwick assigns to his examples, is precisely the 
meaning which, in many of the examples, the potential would 
yield, and (2) this same fundamental meaning is wholly absent 
from others of his examples, and (3) the subjunctive idiom 
and the one in question are essentially unlike, in that the 
former, in all but one of the twenty-five examples thus far 
adduced, expresses an impulse or demand, which meaning is 
absent from several of Mr. Sidgwick's examples. Whatever 
may be thought of any other solution, then, this theory must, 
it seems to me, be abandoned. 

Only one other theory deserving serious consideration has 
thus far been advdcated, the theory that the verbs in question 
are potentials in the strict sense. This theory meets every 
condition except one. It accounts for the force of impossi- 
bility found in a number of the examples. It accounts for 
the force of possibility overlooked by Mr. Sidgwick in the 
others. It receives great strength from the fact that every 
one of the examples can be shown to have an exact corre- 
spondent in an unquestioned potential. It receives great 
strength from the fact that, in the case of two of the exam- 
ples, the Greek poet has, for our better guidance, expressed 
an exactly parallel idea, in the immediate context, by an 
unquestionable potential. It is possibly defective at one 
point, in case, namely, of the failure of my explanation that 
the omission of av in these cases of unconditioned poten- 
tiality with (ovk) eo-6' '6tt(o<; and ottoi and the equivalent ovk 
ea-Tiv 2<rrc? and allied phrases, was, if not first suggested, at 
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least made easier and safer through the association of the 
potential idea with the phrase ovk e<r0' 87ra>?, in its frequent 
use with optative, subjunctive, and indicative, and that there 
is accordingly nothing remarkable in the fact that the omis- 
sion is not found in the widely removed constructions of 
result, quotation, and indirect question. Yet, even if this 
explanation be not accepted, the defect is not a grave one, 
since there is reason to believe that the total number of 
examples with which the comparison is to be made is small 
(possibly only two, certainly not more than three, for two out 
of the four scenic poets), and since our knowledge of the 
force of the particle on which the difficulty turns is con- 
fessedly imperfect. My own conclusion, then, is that there 
is an extremely strong probability that the ultimate solution 
of the problem will justify the view now commonly held, by 
making of the examples in dispute nothing but ordinary 
potentials. 



